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Six Tours to Copenhagen 


In connection with the World Congress 
of Liberals, the Free Church Fellowship is 
arranging a series of six tours for those who 
are also desirous of attending the Passion 
Play and visiting places of interest in 
Europe. Three of the tours will occupy a 
period of two months, from June 29 to 
September 1, and the remaining three are 
scheduled for July 20 to September 1. 
The Holland-America Line steamship 
Statendam has been chosen for all the trips. 
She is a twin-screw turbine ship of 30,000 
registered tons, the newest of the line, 
free of vibration, comfortable, and steady. 

The three longer tours, sailing from New 
York City June 29, include visits to the 
following countries: 

Tour A: England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Holland, and attendance at the 
International Congress. $805. 

Tour B (Youth’s Tour): England, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Denmark, Holland, and attendance at 
Young People’s Camp and Conference 
and the International Congress. $640, 
or $595 (third class). 

Tour C: England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Holland, and at- 
tendance at the Summer School and the 
International Congress. $620. 

The three shorter tours, sailing from 
New York City July 20, are as follows: 

Tour D: France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, and 
attendance at the International Congress. 
$505. 

Tour E (Youth’s Tour): France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Denmark, England, and 
attendance at the Young People’s Camp 
and Conference and the International 
Congress. This tour will be accompanied 
by achaperone. $480. 

Tour F: England, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, and attendance at the Summer 
School and the International Congress. 
This tour will not be accompanied by a 
tour manager. $295, or $255 (third class). 

Tour F is the only one in the series that 
does not include Oberammergau in its 
itinerary. This is the tour described else- 
where in this issue of The Christian Leader. 

Those planning to stay for some little 
time in Copenhagen will be interested to 
know of the following inexpensive excur- 
sions: To Elsinore, with its Hamlet as- 
sociations; to the farmlands and_ beech- 
woods of Zealand; to the Danish Riviera on 
the shores of the Oresund; to Frederiks- 
borg, where the Danish monarchs were 
crowned; to Roskilde Cathedral, where 
most of the Danish kings lie buried; to 
Dragsholm Manor, where the Earl ot 
Bothwell, the exiled lover of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was imprisoned; to the quaint 
fishing town of Kalundborg; to Odense, 
where Hans Christian Andersen was born; 
to Malmo, in Sweden, a short ferry ride; 
to Bornholm, an overnight sail far out into 


the Baltic, with the unspoiled wild beauty 
of its cliffs and ancient hamlets. 

Visitors to England will spend varying 
lengths ot time in London, and visit dif- 
ferent points of interest according to the 
tour chosen. Some will have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the famous University 
of Oxford, others will see Cambridge. 
World-famous cathedrals and abbeys are 
included in the itineraries, and Stratford- 
on-Avon is in every tour except F. Many 
castles and places famous in history and 
English literature will be visited. 

Paris is included in each of the tours 


“A” to “Hi.” Tour “B” allows six days 
there, Tour “E” only two, and the others, 
three days. All those visiting Paris will go 


to Versailles and visit the famous Palace 
and the Trianons. A steamer trip on the 
River Seine will be provided in connection 
with Tour “B,” which also offers an op- 
tional tour to the battlefields. 

It will be seen that Italy is included in 
only one of the tours. Three days will be 
spent in Rome, two in Florence, two in 
Venice, and one day by motorcoach from 
Venice to Bolzano for what is considered 
one of the most beautiful mountain- 
scenery trips in Europe. Milan, Naples, 
and Pompeii will also be visited. 

Berlin is included in five tours, with a 
drive through the city provided, a motor- 
coach trip to Potsdam, and a visit to San 
Souci. In one case, there will be time also 
for a trip by steamer on the River Havel 
and the Wannsee. 

These five tours also include visits to 
various places in Switzerland, among them 
Interlaken at the foot of the Jungfrau, a 
drive along the Lake of Brienz, and over 
the Brunig Pass to Lucerne. 

One of the tours includes Prague, the 
fascinating capital of Czechoslovakia, in 
its itinerary, and also the old walled city 
of Nuremberg. Another has arranged fora 
visit to Bruges, one of the quaintest cities 
on the Continent. Three provide for a 
stop in Amsterdam, with a trip by steamer 
on the Dutch canals and to the Isle of 
Marken in the Zuider Zee. 

A prospectus of the tours, giving the de- 
tailed itinerary of each, and containing 
travelers’ information as to accommoda- 
tions, passports, baggage, ete., will be 
gladly and promptly sent on request. 
Please address The Tour Secretary, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. He will 
also be glad to answer any inquiries con- 
nected with the tours. 

* ok 

No one can guess what forces have been 
set in motion with the birth of a little 
child. 

The man on the heights is subject to 
temptation that the man on the flats never 
dreams of. 

It is a cheap success that can be meas- 
ured entirely by the crowds that follow. 

Roy L. Smith. 
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nations would be constantly striving, not to prevent 
war but to bring about better international relations. 

If the war makers can humble us in every meeting, 
if the armament firms are too powerful for the peace 
societies, why not try the method of crowding them 
out of our garden with a growth of powerful peace 
plants? That is what Gannett is advocating, and we 
are for him. 

The Christian Science Monitor strikes the same 
note in a powerful editorial. In part it says: 


By the treaties the United States is entitled to have 
as large a navy as any other. But woe to any nation 
that supposes its national existence or destiny rests on 
force. Excepta higher culture than that of arms arisein 


TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 


To purify ourselves, to serve others, and 
to make the will of God the will of men, 
we are banded together in this church. 
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w the earth, there is no safety for any race nor any virtue 
ni ies nigel ae a” Re RRE GUM eae i hs = worth saving. The world needs to look carefully to 
what it expects to do with its arms—-or to what its arms 
FOR PALM SUNDAY E et ; : ae : 
’ may do withit. If nations continue thinking of navies 
OD AND FATHER of our Lord Jesus Christ, and armies in terms of comparative strength for war, 
who didst lead Thy Son through the rejoicing they invite that which they greatly fear. A world-wide 
multitudes and on unto a hill where stood a rivalry in armaments jeopardizes peace, and the respon- 
cross, that in him might be fulfilled the ancient long- sibility to end it rests on all nations as well as on Eng- 
ing for one who should speak peace unto the world, Jand and America. 
make us, we beseech Thee, sharers in his devoted If sanity is to control these weapons and the use of 
spirit as we remember the glory of his triumphant BAI UST A AMON GL ON ay ED EO 
journey. Icahn st covecte Gul faces ecten dfastly fo great deal more thinking about justice and brotherly un- 
J A 3 : derstanding than about force and armed protection. 
oppose all which would crucify afresh the Christ- Every authorization of armament purchase by a goy- 
spirit in our midst. Give us the faith in Thee which ernment today is a call, even a challenge, for still bigger 
supported him and led him onward in the way of quotas of the international sympathy and rationality 
Thine appointing. Lead us from our fruitless worship which can make wars unnecessary and peace natural. 
of power and might towards him who comes in meek- * 
ness and in all humility, that we may be ruled by WHERE DO WE STAND ON THE VINSON BILL? 
him, and our world become indeed the Kingdom of the HE minister of the Betts Memorial Church, Uni- 
uO . 6c i : 99 
Christ. Amen. (M.P.H.in “Prayers for Services.’’) versalist, of Syracuse, N. Y., the earnest and 
ed able Ellsworth C. Reamon, writes us: ‘“‘Where 
A SECRETARY OF PEACE does the Free Church stand on the Vinson Bill? 


RANK E. GANNETT of Rochester, and sixteen Where do we stand? Why aren’t we more vocal on 
other cities where he owns newspapers, recently this issue? Must we wait until everyone else has 
laid his finger on the weak spot in our opposition spoken before our voice is heard?” 

to war when, in an address over a national radio hook- It is not right to judge the Free Church Fellow- 
up sponsored by the Y. M. C. A., he said that we need _ ship, because it is not yet fully organized and func- 
definitely planned and organized promotion of peace tioning. It is entirely proper to pass judgment on 
instead simply of opposition to war. Mr. Gannett The Christian Leader and to hold it up to the highest 
believes that there should be a Secretary of Peace in standards. 

the President’s Cabinet as well as a Secretary of To be consistent with its ideals, with the oft- 
War. If the United States should establish an office repeated declarations of the Universalist General 
of this rank and dignity other nations would follow Convention, with fundamental Christianity and 
suit. ‘Then we should have international agencies | common sense, it should be against the Vinson Bill. 
that could get together in a natural way to deal with What is implicit in many utterances should be more 
economic and other causes of war. This council of — explicit. No matter if the bill has passed by enormous 
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majorities, no matter if it is signed, as seems likely, 
before this appears, and has become the law of the 
land, our opposition should be constant and intelligent. 
We are glad to be censured for not having done more 
on this matter. If we do it intelligently, we cannot do 


too much. 
* * 


CARLETON SHERWOOD RESIGNS 


E record with deep regret the resignation of 
Carleton M. Sherwood, as general executive 
of the International and National Societies of 

Christian Endeavor and editor of The Christian En- 
deavor World. 

The regret is first of all personal, because Mr. 
Sherwood is one of the most interesting members of 
the Church Press Club of Boston. Deeper than that, 
however, is our regret that the Christian Endeavor 
Society, which has done so much to promote good will 
between nations and sects, can no longer have his 
inspiring leadership. 

Carleton M. Sherwood has given fifteen years of 
his life to the Christian Endeavor Movement, and is 
still only thirty-eight years old. For seven years he 
was a state officer in New York, and for eight years he 
has been with the National and International or- 
ganizations. For the last three and one-half years, he 
has carried both editorial and executive responsibilities 
that only a powerful, brainy man of the executive 
type could possibly have carried. 

We do not know what the future has in store for 
him, but the organization or church or business that 
gets him will be fortunate. We have deep respect for 
the kind of work he has done and warm admiration 
and regard for him personally. 


* * 


THE PEOPLE AT THE FLOWER SHOW 


HE crowds that attended the Boston Spring 
Flower Show came from all parts of New 
England. Some of the people brought lunches 

and went to one of the galleries to eat them while they 
looked down at a scene of surpassing beauty. They 
studied gardens in detail. They looked at new varieties 
of flowering plants. They showed interest in as 
gorgeous cut flowers as were ever displayed to human 
eyes. They even leaned over a railing and found 
themselves in a wild wood with wood flowers growing 
and blooming under natural conditions. 

It is an age of jazz, we keep saying. The masses 
are corrupted by vile movies and vile publications. 
The sense of God has disappeared. Well, here were 
representatives of the masses of the people looking on 
orchids, roses, lilies, cinerarias, daffodils, tulips, with 
something like awe. It seemed impossible for them to 
tear themselves away from the forest of acacia. On 
the stage of the largest hall was something which 
brought the wistful look—a full-sized reproduction of a 
little old-fashioned New England house, well-sweep 
and woodshed, grass and flowers about it, a house bat- 
tered by many a storm, but staunch and strong and 
beautiful, a vine climbing even to the chimney. 

The flowers of this exhibition were in their nat- 
ural surroundings, the gardens were laid out with 
exquisite taste, the marvelous new varieties were 


» limit. 


wonderful, but the appreciation of the people was the 
more wonderful thing in all the great display. 

It is not such a bad race that loves trees and 
plants, flowers and ferns, brooks coming down over the 
old gray rocks, shapes and colors combined in perfect 
harmony. And it is quite a wonderful race that can 
create all this beauty. 

If the little old house with the well-sweep, and 
if the good God who gave us this world and all that 
in it is, seem to be dropped out of our present scheme 
of things, need we worry overmuch so long as the wist- 
ful, longing look comes back so easily whenever man 
gives reality and beauty half a chance? 

* * 


THE SANCTITY OF HUMAN NATURE 


HE more we study the reactions of people to mur- 
der in an hour of danger and excitement, the 
more we see clearly that what the murderer 

does to his victim is only a little worse than what he 
does to us. He is making us bloodthirsty, vindictive, 
ruthless, pitiless, and so naturally unintelligent. He 
is putting us who succumb to the wave of bloodthirsti- 
ness into the same hell in which he himself already is. 

We have nothing but approval for the citizens’ 

movements to get better law, to speed up the ad- 
ministration of justice and provide the latest facilities 
for the quick detection of crime. Let us strengthen, 
coordinate, unify, quicken, police activities to the 
But in our fight on crime let us not lose faith 
in efforts to reform the criminal. 

* * 


GROWTH OF LIBERALISM 


ONGREGATIONALISTS and Episcopalians lead 
the growth in liberalism. Baptists and Luther- 
ans are moving forward, but more slowly. This 

seems to be the verdict of Prof. George Herbert Betts 
of Northwestern University, Illinois, who bases his 
conclusions on a survey. 

The questionnaire sought the same information 
that the Universalist Sabbath School Union is seeking 
at its monthly meetings this year in another way. 
In plain words, avoiding controversial terms, Dr. 
Betts asked ministers of all churches around Chicago 
what they would teach older Sunday school pupils 
about this or that. 

One question rather amusing from our stand- 
point, “Did Jesus Make the World?” brought replies 
from 60 per cent of the Episcopalians that he did not, 
while only 16 per cent of the Lutherans took that 
position. 

As to the existence of the devil the Lutherans 
affirmed it, but it was denied by 44 per cent of the 
Congregationalists, 45 per cent of the Episcopalians, 
70 per cent of the Methodists, 59 per cent of the Pres- 
byterians, and 24 per cent of the Baptists. 

We are confident that from 90 to 100 per cent of 
the Episcopal, Congregational, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and Baptist clergymen of New England and 
New York would laugh heartily at such a question and 
toss it into the waste-basket. 

As to belief in a burning hell the Congregational- 
ists’ virtually unanimous disbelief was matched by 
Episcopalians, who turned the belief down by 96 per 
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cent majority. Lutherans, on the other hand, accept 
the existence of a burning hell by a majority of more 
than two to one. The Baptist vote was nearly 50-50, 
while Presbyterian pastors voted 85 to 15 and Metho- 
dist ministers 92 to 8 against belief in a fiery hell. 

Professor Betts ranked the various denominations 
on the basis of liberalism in the following order: Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, Baptists and Lutherans. 

The Living Church, a conservative Episcopal paper, 
gently pokes fun at the “survey.” It asks what his- 
toric creed of Christendom asserts that Jesus made the 
world, and adds that those who voted no on the propo- 
sition revealed not modernism but “ability to think 
straight.” 

Also The Living Church is glad to note that Epis- 
copalians voted one hundred per cent for the proposi- 
tion, “People who belong to our church are no better 
Christians than those who belong to another.”’ 

More important than either acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the old dogmas is the general feeling that there 
is something vastly more important to do in these days 
than to waste time in either affirming or denying. 

It takes a special kind of mentality, fortunately 
becoming rare in the churches, to care whether the 
power which brought the world into being is named 
Jesus or not. 

The age religiously is taken up with the question, 
“How can we create pure, strong, reverent, far-sighted, 
socially-minded men and women out of the boys and 
girls we are getting hold of?” 

* 


“WE OBJECT TO DISCUSSION’’ 


N Antioch College Notes we find the following. 
It needs no comment: 


An Antioch faculty member addressed a Kiwanis 
Club on a municipal power plant. The general manager 
of the utility system controlling that region criticized 
the president of Antioch for permitting a talk on that 
subject. The president remarked the speech was so 
conservative that the speaker was accused of being a 
utility employee. The utility manager replied sub- 
stantially as follows: ‘‘We object to any discussion. The 
subject of public ownership in our territory is a closed 
matter, and any least suggestion of encouragement 
to discuss it is an offense to us. We have fought for 
that territory and have won it, and are going to hold it 
by every means in our power. That is how business is 
done.” 

ok * 


THE DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP MACARIOS 


E wish that we could forget the story of Arch- 
bishop Macarios. “One Who Knows’’ told 
this story in The Living Church, Protestant 

Episcopal, March 17. “The Archbishop was a hand- 
some, tall old man of about seventy-five, with long 
white beard and hair, who looked in his gorgeous, 
glittering vestments a true prince of the church.” 
In what is obviously some remote city of Russia he 
was made to rot in prison, until he died. The criminals 
with whom he was confined loved him. He died 
praying. 

We approve recognition of Soviet Russia, trade 
relations, friendly intercourse. We recognize that 
central governments in Russia can no more control 


incidents in remote places than our central govern- 
ment in Washington always can stop mobs burning 
Negroes. We have little use for the old Orthodox 
Church of Russia and understand why Russians 
hated it. But we record our abhorrence of the treat- 
ment of this archbishop and others of the clergy in 
Russia. If that central government of Russia has 
any desire to win the friendship and good will of 
western nations, it must make some effort to curb its 
cruel and vindictive agents who perpetrate crimes 
such as The Living Church describes. 


* * 


ARE YOU MENTALLY HEALTHY? 


SERIES of articles by Frank Durward Adams, 

“Are You Mentally Healthy?” was published 

in The Christian Leader early in 1934. The 

series attracted attention from the start, and the 

Universalist Publishing House has received a number 

of requests that the material be made into a booklet. 

We are glad to comply with these requests, because 

we are confident that the booklets will go on many 

useful missionary journeys. Thousands need the help 

that Dr. Adams here gives them. Our readers can 

render a useful service by scattering the booklets like 

g od seed over the land. The booklet will be sold for 
ten cents each. 

Dr. Adams is a pastor, preacher, soldier, writer, 
author of many books, and for two terms held the 
office of President of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

ok K 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Radio executives list twelve ingredients one or 
more of which are found in every “long run’ broad- 
east: ‘‘Naturalness, voice personality, friendliness, 
timeliness, diversity, suspense, drama, education, 
melody, individuality, quality, humor.’”’ The word 
quality seems absurd, since all deal with quality, but 
here are hints for all publicists. 


“The trouble with Niebuhr,” says a friend, “‘is 
that he is so definitely right in many of the most dis- 
turbing things that he says that, granting his premises, 
one is a little too much inclined to allow him to put 
over his conclusions.” 


Personal religion, derided, scoffed at, and ignored 
so long, seems to be coming back. We are hearing 
more now about the good life creating a good society 
than about the bad society preventing the good life. 


A Catholic Bishop in Seattle, for the first time in 
local history, recently addressed an open meeting of 
the B’nai B’rith Jewish fraternity on ‘‘Good-will be- 
tween Catholics and Jews.” 


“Tf there is any God worth taking into the ac- 
count,” says William Pierson Merrill, ‘He will not 
leave so glorious reality as the human spirit on an ash- 
heap.” 


In Universalist churches April 15 will be observed 
as Women’s Sunday, and the work of the W. N. M. A. 
will be emphasized. 


* 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XXV. The Life of Cardinal Mercier * 


Johannes 


=a|N little Belgium during the World War, two men 
IS 2 grew into figures of colossal size. One was 
md | the King and the other was the Cardinal. 


Nq@ By 
[Bod They came to be regarded as great not only in 
their own country but all through the world. 

The King was in “the little corner never con- 
quered,” fighting with the troops. The Cardinal was 
in his cathedral town of Malines, leading the mass of 
the Belgian people in passive resistance and endurance. 

Outside the German occupation, with the King 
or in other lands, were a few hundred thousand of 
people at the most. 

Inside the country bearing the German yoke with 
the Cardinal were over seven millions. 

The life of the King for over four years was to 
oppose the Germans by force of arms. The life of the 
Cardinal through those same long years was to op- 
pose the Germans with the even mightier force of 
brain and soul. 

Both were placed in dramatic positions. Both 
gave the world examples of a courage that was alike 
physical and moral. Both performed their widely 
differing tasks with sublime strength and ability, and 
both won the adoration of their countrymen and the 
respect of mankind. 

If there is such a thing as “shining purple pages 
of history,” then written high on them must be the 
names of King Albert and Cardinal Mercier. In other 
chapters in our series we have considered the King. 
Here we study the Cardinal. 

To guide us, let us take an American diplomat and 
author named John Allyne Gade, a citizen of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, a graduate of Harvard, a mem- 
ber of the Commission for Relief in Belgium under 
Herbert Hoover, a naval reserve officer after we went 
into the war, and a “Citoyen du Hainaut,’’ an honor 
conferred on him by grateful Belgians for his relief 
work. 

John Gade has written “The Life of Cardinal 
Mercier.”’ He goes pretty far in calling Mercier the 
greatest figure that has emerged from the war, but to 
one who has read the story as Gade tells it it becomes 
a difficult task to pick a greater. 

How utterly improbable it would have seemed 
that the kind of man that Cardinal Mercier was before 
the war should become the majestic figure that he is. 
Before 1914 he was a priest, a teacher, a specialist in 
philosophy, a writer of learned books, and finally an 
archbishop in charge of a considerable number of 
churches scattered all over a little Catholic country. 
What could bring him to the front, in so dramatic a 
fashion? 

Of course Mercier was a cardinal, and a cardinal 
is a Prince of the Church, but there are cardinals whom 
the vast majority of people never hear of, and this 
cardinal was a singularly modest, retiring man, de- 
voted to his schools and churches. His dominating 
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life purpose was to reconcile science and religion, to 
make men see that nothing that was true could be 
foreign to God. 

This man of the closet, of the confessional, of the 
class room, became the spokesman for a nation in 
bondage. He voiced its ideals. He was its rock and 
its fortress. He held it together under conditions that 
for morale were the deadliest conceivable. To the end 
he was unconquerable. And in August, 1914, Mer- 
cier was beginning to be an old man. He had almost 
reached his sixty-third birthday. 

It is a fortunate thing to have the writing of this 
great story entrusted to a man of culture, of wide ex- 
perience, who knows Belgium intimately, who worked 
there under the German occupation, who knew Car- 
dinal Mercier, who writes beautifully and who is an 
American and a Protestant. 

Only a man who had lived in Belgium under the 
Germans could have written this bit: 

“The Germans entered and locked the doors 
.... destroyers to the west scurrying after sub- 
marines; trenches and armies south and east; high 
tension currents meaning death to those who braved 
the wires on the northern frontier. It was a national 
isolation unparalleled in history. 

“Nothing came through but American food and 
Prussian propaganda; there was no post, no telegraph, 
no telephone. Within the barriers there was nothing 
but the steady day-by-day depression comparable 
only to a family funeral. Motors and bicycles were 
only for the conquerors; for the conquered, special 
permits to circulate outside their own bailiwicks; for 
the rich, narrowly restricted diet; for the poor, bread- 
lines; for women and children, loneliness and anxiety 
on behalf of the men who were on the other side of the 
ceaseless boom of the guns.”’ 

Only Brand Whitlock, in his “Belgium Under 
the German Occupation,” so far as we know, has done 
as well in giving us the color and feeling of those tragic 
years. But there was another phase of the life in ‘Bel- 
gium during those years that Gade shows us vividly: 

“The spirit of self-sacrifice and self-forgetfulness 
so pervaded all classes that their differences of faith 
and politics disappeared, burned away by the common 
calamity. Rancors melted; quarrels and_ rivalries 
went; pettiness vanished; political parties disappeared, 
and class distinctions were forgotten. . . . Everyone 
had the same wish, news from the front; everyone 
had the same fear, the Germans; everyone had the 
same love, La Patrie. Every man was his brother’s 
keeper. That it should have been so need surprise 
none, the miracle was that it lasted four years without 
a human let-down.” 

In Belgium from 1914 to 1918 everybody had to 
submit to the Germans or face imprisonment and 
death. It was an iron rule. The Belgians could 
whisper what they thought, but not say it openly. 
In that kind of atmosphere, this tall, intensely devout, 
learned priest and philosopher stood up and said 
openly: “This rule is illegitimate. Belgians owe al- 
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legiance only to King and country. For the time be- 
ing, we must yield to force. Obey the German regu- 
lations, but never submit in your hearts. Be patient, 
but also be patriotic. There is a brighter day coming. 
The King will come back. God is with us.” 

With remarkable skill Gade tells the story of this 
dramatic duel that went on year after year. And he 
quotes directly the utterances of which I have given 
only the sense. 

The Germans could have seized Cardinal Mercier 
at any time, shut him up, banished him, executed him. 
They never dared do it. Say what we may about 
the stupid psychology that they showed over and over 
again, they were not stupid enough to lay hands on 
the man who had back of him both the Pope of Rome 
and the moral support of all mankind outside the Cen- 
tral Powers. 

And what blows he could deal, and how calmly, 
skilfully, powerfully, he could deal them! In looks, 
in intelligence, in moral caliber, he was extraordinary. 
The German Governor-General could send him orders, 
or write him fiery letters of protest, or even put guards 
around his episcopal residence, but every time back 
came a polite, incisive, Christ-like but devastating 
answer that echoed through every little parish in the 
country and, leaping the deadly wires, rolled on 
around the world. 

The Cardinal’s task was twofold. It was to keep 
a maddened population from rising and hurling them- 
selves unarmed on the German bayonets, and to keep 
a weary population from sinking down in despair and 
doing what the Germans wanted. He accomplished 
both things. His parish priests had to suffer terribly 
for reading his letters, but gladly paid the price. 

On Christmas Day, 1914, Cardinal Mercier sent 
the first of these famous pastoral letters to every 
priest in his diocese, with a note directing them to read 
it in full to the faithful “without any omission or 
excision, no matter what authority might give orders 
to the contrary.”’ News that it was coming was 
whispered about among the Belgians, and the Free- 
masons, the Socialists, the Communists, and others who 
were against the Catholics, crowded the churches to 
hear it. 

It was called “Patriotism and Endurance.”’ The 
patriotism enjoined was none of the shallow, selfish, 
bombastic stuff that the lobbies in Washington which 
are working for their own pockets indulge in continu- 
ally. The Cardinal quoted Aristotle, ‘‘who deemed 
disinterestedness in the service of the city, that is of 
the state, to be the very ideal of human duty,” and he 
told the faithful that “there can be no perfect Chris- 
tian who is not a perfect patriot.” 

“Hach of us,” he wrote, “harbors a sentiment 
greater than mere personal interest, than ties of blood 
or the call of party, namely, the necessity and conse- 
quently the interest to devote one’s self to the com- 
mon interest, to what Rome calls ‘the public thing,’ 
the Res Publica. This sentiment is patriotism. The 
fatherland is not an agglomeration of families or in- 
dividuals, living on the same spot, having more or less 
intimate neighborly or business relations, recalling 
the same happy or painful memories. No, it is an as- 
sociation of souls in the service of the same social or- 
ganization which must be safeguarded and defended 
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at all costs, even with one’s blood and under the 
leadership of him or them who guard its destiny.” 

“Let us respect regulations,” he told them, ‘‘as 
long as they neither conflict with the liberty of our 
conscience nor with our patriotic duty.” 

Even more galling to the Germans was his 
straightforward statement that the German Govern- 
ment had violated its pledges in entering Belgium, and 
that it was a usurper without legal status. 

Quickly the Governor-General rushed his men to 
seize the letter and destroy it, to arrest the printer, and 
to remonstrate with the Cardinal, but nothing could 
stop the message. It was published in every neutral 
and in every allied country. Over night it made the 
Cardinal one of the most famous men in the world. 

So does John Gade describe in simple but dramatic 
fashion all of the head-on collisions between the man 
of God and the agent of blood and iron. For once 
blood and iron seemed utterly helpless. The apostles 
of moral force find mighty reinforcement for their 
convictions in the example of the great Cardinal in 
the World War. 

It would be a mistake to assume that this noble 
biography is simply another war book. Only two of 
the fifteen chapters deal with the war period. Just 
as interesting are those that describe the making of 
the man—the boyhood, the love of nature that pre- 
ceded the love of books and made him a rounded 
scholar instead of just a bookish man, and the iron 
determination that carried him through his early dif- 
ficulties and hardship. 

The author suggests that it was a leaf out of his 
own experience that made him declare years later to 


_ his students: “The master faculty in life is not the 


intelligence but the will.” 

Informing and inspiring also are the chapters 
which deal with reconstruction after the war, his 
comradeship with Albert and Elizabeth, the sover- 
eigns, his visit of gratitude to the United States and 
Canada, and his faithful, consecrated toil for his 
flock and for mankind up to the very last. 

Cardinal Mercier was a natural teacher. To love 
of learning he added intense devotion to his boys, a 
willingness to take any amount of trouble to help 
them, a magnetic and winning personality, and rugged 
common sense. To all interested in education, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, these years in the 
famous University of Louvain are not the least in- 
teresting parts of the book. Nor does Gade flinch 
from telling frankly, though he does it in the spirit of 
the historian, the facts about the burning of Louvain 
and the destruction of a library with irreparable loss. 

Through the narrative runs the recognition that 
the true grandeur of the Cardinal was his Christianity 
—reaching out far beyond the boundaries of his church, 
although steadily loyal to the church, distinguishing 
always between the deed and the man, firm but for- 
giving, and utterly selfless. He was no prince of the 
church looking out for himself. His private life was 
most simple—even austere. He was daily on his knees, 
fortifying and enriching his soul in prayer. He was 
tireless in works of mercy. The old witticism, “No 
man is a hero to his valet,’’ lost all point in his pres- 
ence. Those who served him most closely loved him 
most devotedly. 
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When he came to die, the King and Queen knelt 
at his bedside to pray for him and to receive his bless- 
ing. The Crown Prince, now Leopold the Third, re- 
turning from the Congo, came on full speed to see him 
once more and to voice his love and gratitude. For 
days his mother, the Queen, had been praying that he 
might get therein time. It was asif one of the dear- 
est members of the Belgian royal family was going 
away. 

In March, 1919, while we were still in Brussels 
closing up the war work, Pere Rutten brought us an 
invitation from Cardinal Mercier to come to Malines 
for luncheon. Needless to say we accepted, and Pere 
Rutten went with us as our guide and companion. 

No one stood closer to the Cardinal than Pere 
Rutten. Believing that socialism should not be di- 
vorced from the church, he had, with the Cardinal’s 
approval, founded the Christian Socialist Party. Since 
the war he has been a Christian Socialist Senator in 
the Belgian parliament. Several times he appears in 
the Gade biography. 

In his white robes, he was a striking figure, and we 
could hardly picture him with pick and shovel toiling 
in the coal mines, but he told us about that chapter in 
his life. He was trying to learn the mind of the toiler. 

Majestic, keen, friendly, winning, Pere Rutten 
gave us a memorable day. With Pere Rutten and 
William Dana Orcutt, the Boston author, the Madame 
and I drove out from Brussels late in the morning. 
Our route was the straight level road that I had driven 
over in 1915 when the Germans were there, past miles 
of straight poplars, along narrow little streams, 
finally into the old walled city. 

We were received by the Cardinal in his palace, 
but all familiar with his austere life smile at the word. 
Gade describes it as “a dull and rather shapeless 
Italian Renaissance building of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” and “neither good nor bad, architecturally, 
but inoffensively mediocre.’ I did not feel that way 
about it. To meit was simply a part of St. Rombaut, 
the brave church, as the Cardinal called it, that stood 
repeated bombardments in 1914, and both church and 


residence shone in the light of the brave man who had 
stayed there all through the war. 

The tall, spare, saintly looking old man, sixty- 
seven when we saw him, and showing the strain of the 
war, met us himself, with dignity but with a friendly 
human interest in us that at once took away all sense 
of constraint. He was our guide about his residence. 
The throne room had been turned into a hospital, he 
told us, during the German attack on Antwerp. Two 
shells had come into his bedroom. The dining-room 
had been badly smashed. His little chapel had been 
spared. In one of the large rooms the wounded 
had been wounded again by a shell. At luncheon 
his faithful man servant, intensely devoted to him, 
did the serving. The Madame spoke French so well 
that much of the talk was in that language. The 
Madame insists that I quite distinguished myself in 


French that day, but then the kind Cardinal was ready ~ 


to help me out with his English whenever I needed 
help. After luncheon, we spent some time in the 
Cardinal’s private ‘‘Cabinet de travail,’’ where he went 
over all the welfare work done under his direction 
during the war. There was nothing sloppy or careless 
about the statement. It was clean cut, direct, highly 
intelligent. Although we were near the end of our 
resources in the American Red Cross, I was glad to 
think that we still had money enough to back wu 

some of his work of reconstruction. ; 

“At parting,” wrote the Madame in her journal, 
“the drew a large photo of himself out of a drawer and 
wrote our names on it, with a beautiful tribute to our 
war work for Belgium.’’ Other phrases from the 
Madame better than any I can command are: “Great 
simplicity and great dignity are combined in him. A 
strong but gentle face, rather sad in repose but lighted 
up when he smiled. ‘Tell, spare, commanding, but a 
benignant presence.” To me his gentle, fatherly, 
courtesy to the Madame said much. 

Our Protestant churches would be stronger, wiser, 
finer, if Protestant ministers and lay folk could absorb 
the spirit which the Protestant Gade has put into this 
noble account of the Catholic Cardinal. 
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r ys text and followed it for this morning’s talk. 
N f94| And perhaps it would be possible to find a 
Meresl| text that would fit my theme. But rather 
than a text I have based my thoughts on a personal 
experience which was recently recalled to my mind. 
Perhaps it was six or seven years ago, and it was 
on a warm summer’s afternoon. Several boys and 
myself were indulging in a hard fought game of base- 
ball in the street in front of my home. I recall that 
as we played our attention was directed to the western 
horizon. Black clouds gave warning of an approach- 
ing thunderstorm. The storm came in the usual 
manner. The wind increased, it grew darker, light- 
ning flashed, and soon rain fell. We went within the 
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a) ERHAPS it would be well if I had chosen a 
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house for shelter. Just as the storm was at its worst 
there was a crash and the lights went out. I remember 
how, as soon as the storm had passed, we all hurried 
out to see what had caused the crash which we had 
heard., On the next street we found that a very large 
and old tree had been felled by lightning or wind. 
And I well remember that the first thing we did was 
to count the rings in the tree to learn how old it was. 
There was one thing about those rings that made an 
impression on me. That was that some rings were 
larger than others. It was only the other day that I 
learned the reason for this condition, and it supplied 
for me the theme for my talk. Here’s the reason for 
this phenomenon: Some years in the life of this tree 
were more prosperous than others. Some years this 
tree was more fruitful than others. Some years this 
tree made more advance than in others. In general 
some years in the life of this tree were far superior to 
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others, and in some years this tree was apparently 
more like what God intended it should be. 

we Why do I tell this story? Because I am putting 
myself in the place of this tree. Suppose you or I were 
to be struck by lightning. And suppose that after the 
storm the people came out to see what the storm had 
done. And let us suppose that these people found 
that we had been struck by lightning, and one of them 
said, “‘Let’s count their annual rings and see how old 
they are.” 
some of them might think, as I did, ““Why is it that 
some of the rings are larger than others?”” And some 
day they would learn, as I did, that some years of our 
life were more fruitful than others. 

If our rings were to be counted what would they 
tell? Would these rings reveal that we had lived as 
God had intended we should in all of our years? To- 
day is Youth’s Sunday. It marks the passage of one 
year and the beginning of another. Most of us know 
in our own hearts whether or not we have had a fruit- 
ful year. Most of us are aware that, whether we are 
young or old, we are starting another ring. What 
things are we to do to keep from adding a slender ring 
to our collection? 

I feel that we have much to learn from the trees 
themselves. What things would we do to our trees 
to make them or help them to a year of real advance? 

First, we would have to realize that every tree is 
a unit in itself and that the same treatment that helps 
one will not necessarily help the other. This brings to 
mind a story I once heard a speaker to young people 
tell about his visit to the Museum of Natural History 
in New York. He told of a statue at one end of a 
corridor in the Museum. It was the statue of a man. 
This man was about four feet tall. He was round- 
shouldered. His muscles and biceps were soft and 
flabby. His chest and face were hollow. His feet 
were flat. His stomach protruded abnormally. One 
would suppose that this was a statue of some sort of 
freak. And I suppose it was. A large card under 
the statue bore these words—‘““This is a statue of the 
average man.” In smaller type the card explained 
that the Museum had taken measurements of 50,000 
men. Their muscles, biceps, chests, feet, heads, faces, 
and stomachs were measured. After the measure- 
ments had all been gathered an average was figured out. 
As a result of the calculations this statue was made. 
If their minds and souls had been measured they would 
probably have told the same story. The average man. 
How many of us are average men? When we have 
to have a new car because John Jones has one, we are 
worshiping the average man. When we have to have 
a new house because John Doe has one we are bowing 
to the average man. When we think we can swear 
and lie and hate because someone else can and get 
away with it, we are devout worshipers of the average 
man. Then my first step in building a good healthy 
annual ring is to be something besides an average man. 

Let us get back to the tree again. The next thing 
we would do is to cut off all dead or broken branches. 
What a fine idea! I have some dead and broken 
branches, and perhaps you have, too. Bad habits 
are dead branches. Selfishness is a dead branch. 
Deception is a dead branch. Conceit is a dead branch. 
These broken and dead branches will bear neither 
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leaves nor fruit. They will, however, sap the life of 
the living body to which they are attached. So we can 
agree that our next step toward the development of a 
better annual ring is the removal of all dead and 
broken branches. 

The next thing for us to give our tree is an ade- 
quate supply of the best plant food available. This 
food should be of such nature as to make growth in 
the roots, leaves, branches and fruits. An incomplete 
food would mean good growth in some one of the 
named spots and poor growth in the other portions. 
We should be fed in the same way. Not only should 
we eat food for our bodies but also food for our hearts. 
Good books build up the heart and soul. Good fellow- 
ship and companionship are not to be slighted as foods 
for our spiritual beings. A faith in God is unquestion- 
ably the best food and leads to the most fruitful growth. 
That beautiful poem by Joyce Kilmer shows us that 
even our tree lifts its leafy arms to God. 

I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree, 

A tree that looks to God all day 
And litts her leafy arms to pray. 

Let us bear in mind that we must supply to our- 
selves a complete diet—a diet that will not allow half 
of us to die while the other half lives. I might add that 
the food which is to supply energy to our bodies is 
kept in air-tight boxes and jars to keep out foreign 
and injurious agencies. In the same manner does our 
spiritual food need protection from things which tend 
to hamper and destroy it. 

Next in the care of my tree I should want to make 
adequate means for supplying moisture to it. I have 
never been on the desert but I have seen desert plants. 
Plants which require little or no moisture seem of a 
coarse, rough character. And how well this adapts 
itself to our story. Those plants which require a 
large amount of moisture are the plants of fine, soft 
texture. Water is evidently a refining agent. Water 
serves the same purpose in the tree as does spiritual 
uplift in our hearts and souls. If we become dry be- 
cause of spiritual drought we soon become as a desert 
plant—dry, coarse and rough. We show no refine- 
ment. We lack the things which make life worth 
living. One who disregards the ‘“‘Golden Rule’’ is 
suffering spiritual drought. One who can see no 
beauty in wild life, plant life and human life, is cer- 
tainly well dried out. One who no longer appreciates 
beautiful music, good pictures and good books needs 
some irrigation of the heart and soul. One who no 
longer feels need of a strong faith in God should 
immediately affiliate himself or herself with God’s 
reservoir. Perhaps you are asking, Where is God’s 
reservoir, and what isit? I like to think of the Church 
of God as the great reservoir. Does it not supply 
moisture to the spiritual drought which comes upon us 
now and then? ‘The Sunday school and the Y. P. 
C. U. are units in this great water system. 

[ think we have given to our tree the best possible 
aids for the coming year when we supply these things. 
Our next step is to harvest our crop. As we are 
picking from our tree the most abundant fruit ever, 
do we not have the great satisfaction of knowing that 
in addition to a wonderful crop we have left behind us 
an annual ring which can bear close inspection? 
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The Teaching Function 


Stephen H. 


OFESSOR REINHOLD NIEBUHR has re- 
cently said, in “Moral Man and Immoral So- 
ciety,’ “Education is always too late to be 
of any use in remedying intolerable circum- 
stances.”’ A church-school worker cannot deny the 
force and challenge of this honest insight. Religious 
education will be measured by its capacity to produce 
an effective reply. While despairing at her impotence 
in remedying many of the intolerable circumstances 
of the present, the liberal church can employ a type of 
education which will effectively alleviate the circum- 
stances of tomorrow. This is the faith of the liberal 
church school. The underlying conviction of those 
interested in the ministry of the liberal church is that 
the educational process is primary in vital religion. 

For too long a time the teaching function has 
received a minimum of attention by institutional re- 
ligion. The need for a fresh interpretation of the role 
played by the church school has become apparent. 
To be sure, there is a peril of too narrow a view of the 
teaching church. It is an inclusive thing encom- 
passing the pulpit, the church school, study groups for 
men and women, societies, forums, and other imple- 
ments for enriching the religious and social experience 
of the modern churchman. Some feel that those who 
sponsor a more vital teaching program claim too much 
for this feature of the church. It does need to be 
made clear that the liberal church in its total work is 
an educational enterprise. 

Much preaching today from enfranchised pulpits 
supplements skillfully the educational work of the 
church school. The pulpit is far from being an insol- 
vent institution. A minister who knows the charac- 
teristics of human nature and the learning process, 
who has a mind belted to contemporary life, who has 
a realistic understanding of the forces dominating our 
world, can make his preaching a definite portion of 
the teaching ministry. There is a fortunate recognition 
today that a minister is not primarily a revivalist nor 
an entertainer, but a teacher. The teaching preacher 
is not content with happy sermons that entertain, 
the kind George Eliot referred to when she spoke of 
“that brisk and cheerful air which a sermon is often 
observed to produce when it is quite finished.’”’ Real 
preaching is a passionate affair. Jeremiah felt a fire 
burning in his bones, and to all ministers in later 
generations this was a repeated experience. Preach- 
ing kindles thought and ignites the will. Unless it 
does the former as well as the latter, however, it can- 
not be called a teaching function. Granting then the 
inclusiveness of the teaching interpretation, we need 
to concentrate especially upon that organized instru- 
ment, dedicated especially to the work of education, 
the church school. 
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The history of Christianity is the record of a 
teaching religion. At its best moments, Christianity 
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has not been a campaign of propaganda, nor an 
evangelistic camp-meeting, nor a performance of 
solemn ritual. Rather it has been a school in Christian 
living. The liberal church school that is about its 
business will never forget that Jesus was primarily a 
Jewish teacher. He was the product of a teaching 
tradition. After the fall of the Temple in the sixth 
century, Judaism produced Beth-Midrash, “‘the house 
of teaching.” For five centuries the central officers in 
Judaism were teachers. The Torah, which we often 
mistranslate as “law,” is more accurately the “‘teach- 
ing.’”’ To be sure, the Jewish mind avoided philos- 
ophy, preferring vivid concrete story-telling; but al- 
ways its aim was to teach. Being a good teacher, 
Jesus did more with individuals than with crowds. 
Our fragmentary Gospels provide a record not pri- 
marily of his dealing with the multitudes but with case 
The Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well is more typical of his teaching 
methods than the feeding of the five thousand. His 
life with his disciples was marked by a characteristic 
of all good teaching, a mutual sharing of experiences. 
He was more like a leader of a round table than like 
yesterday’s familiar figure of the Chautauqua Iec- 
turer. 

The legacy of the Roman Church to modern lib- 
eral religion may best be summarized in its trium- 
phant work as a teaching faith. The record of the 
Roman Church in Northumbria in the seventh and 
eighth centuries is the story of a mind-training society 
transforming barbarians into civilized men and women. 
The Church was an educative instrument of incaleu- 
lable importance. It never became a mere preaching 
shop. Grammar schools, song schools, and monas- 
teries followed in the wake of Wilfred and his Roman 
monks. Israel’s Beth-Midrash, Jesus’ conversations 
with his friends in Palestine, the discipline of Rome in 
early England, all remind us that religion at its best 
is a patient teacher. Our need today then is a frank 
conviction that the teaching function is primary in 
religious work. The Unitarian emphasis for over a 
century upon the divine trait of clear thinking implies 
the corollary of a place and time for thinking. Legis- 
lation in government without machinery for its en- 
forcement is recognized futility. Doctrinal statement 
by churches of the freedom of religious thought is 
equally futile unless reinforced by planned oppor- 
tunities for religious education. The truth requires 
a frank statement that the present inadequate minis- 
try of our church school is often explained by a lack of 
fundamental faith in the efficacy of the teaching 
process itself. The Sunday school is often a tradi- 
tional heirloom, a piece of inherited parish equipment 
which no one feels that he can dispose of without of- 
fending some members of the family and, like many 
antiques, it is something to be spoken of with pride, 
though never put to use lest it collapse. 

Ministers and laity alike have not yet accepted 
the fact of the church as a school in Christian living. 
Once this educational idea wins the inner approval of 
the church, it may be found that the old family Sunday 
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school is capable of amazing transformation. It is 
unnecessary to plead too greatly that the church 
school today rarely receives the emphasis it should in 
a thorough-going teaching church. As evidence of its 
relative unimportance, one can note that at present 
the church gives ten per cent, occasionally twenty 
per cent, of its income, to the church school, while the 
community outside gives up to sixty per cent of its 
income for public education. With limited budgets, 
untrained teachers, short lesson periods, is it little 
wonder that youth leaves our churches equipped with 
little social vision, a modicum of religious informa- 
tion, and a feeble grasp of spiritual realities? 

A teaching church is still in the blue-print stage. 
A few temporary structures have been built. We 
have just begun to take religious education seriously. 
A pragmatic approach to religion will in many cases 
change not simply methods in the church school but 
the very quality of our religion. If we feel the force 
of the argument, if religion does its best work as a 
teacher, we can turn to our church schools and trans- 
form them from blundering machines into effective 
tools for the making of personal and communal 
character. 

II 

If we proceed upon the thesis that Christianity is 
a teaching religion, we must indeed be prepared for 
some marked shifts in the life of our liberal churches in 
the immediate future. Nodding assent to the shib- 
boleths of education is not enough. Religious educa- 
tion becomes the responsibility of the whole church. 
It is not something to be spoken of in the third person. 
No ghost-like “they’’ can do the task. The fallacy 
that specialists can relieve the church of its obligation 
as a teaching society has been shattered. An indif- 
ferent clergyman cannot hire a director of religious edu- 
cation and scratch the church school off his agenda of 
duties. Today our churches are still pulpit-centered. 
A new balance between the church school and the 
other functions of the church is essential. There are 
many who realize that the day has passed when the 
religious and moral instruction of children can be en- 
trusted to volunteer, unskilled workers without special 
training in child study, religious culture, and adequate 
methods of juvenile instruction. Dilettantes in 
character building will not save the day. The business 
of directing the growing experiences of the child as he 
seeks to meet life successfully on all fronts is not a 
matter where an amateur may dabble. To conduct 
our church school on the level of dissemination of 
knowledge concerning religion is one thing, a com- 
paratively simple thing, but to pass the whole affair 
on to a higher level, the guiding of the child’s ex- 
periences and their interpretation in the light of lib- 
eral Christianity, is something else solar diameters 
away from book learning and lesson quarterlies. 

The enlightened church-school teacher today 
knows that a teaching religion has more to do than 
offer provender of biblical and “spiritual” instruction. 
Our new curriculum faces a much larger task. It 
aims at providing boys and girls in the world of the 
twentieth century with an ethical teaching which cuts 
across and defies most of the assumed values and 
standards. It delivers them from a sentimental and 
romantic religious faith, and endows them with an un- 


sparing realism in the face of a shockingly unjust and 
evil world. Such a program in the church school as- 
sumes that children in their countless daily relation- 
ships are making decisions and forming habits and 
establishing criteria of judgment, even as their parents 
who sit under the preaching of a problem-solving 
pulpit. 

The liberal does not dismiss religious education as 
a matter of a few new pedagogical devices that have 
gained current vogue. Technique is not the nub of 
the matter. Rather the teaching church is interested 
in producing a profound conviction on the part of 
parents and ministers that the church school can and 
must prepare the child for living creatively and dar- 
ingly in the midst of a confused and baffled world. 

With this assumption we are in a position to ask, 
how can we do this thing in a better way? It is all 
too apparent that much of our teaching has been hap- 
hazard in its methods, accidental in its successes, un- 
planned in its larger operations. Paul Vieth’s story 
of the boy with a loaded gun standing under a tree is. 
all too true a parable. The gun did go off by error and 
the squirrel fell at his feet by a strange coincidence. 
It is often a marvel to the educator that even a portion 
of our religious instruction has succeeded. Out of the 
welter of educational discussion a few major positions. 
have been clearly defined to aid the teacher of today 
in the planning of his task. 

First, we have a growing conviction that pupils must 
learn to think for themselves. As many sins have prob- 
ably been committed by befuddled brains as by un- 
regenerate hearts. The very art of thinking has be- 
come a central concern of the church school. Often- 
times it is the only possible place where great issues can 
be faced dispassionately, where a teacher may sit 
down with his pupils and gather facts, together ex- 
ploring, judging, and evaluating. 

Secondly, the church school is asked to perform 
tasks formerly cared for in the home. Thechurch school, 
once a warehouse of religious information, has become 
a place where life itself is lived with one’s friends, 
where issues are faced and at least partial solutions 
found for many problems. Ultimate matters, re- 
ligious questions, moral codes, once the subject of 
family instruction and debate, are turned over to the 
church school. Whether of his own choice or not, the 
church-school teacher finds himself called upon to. 
serve as a religious specialist dealing with subjects 
rarely touched upon elsewhere in the child’s experi- 
ences. If a teaching church fails to meet this chal- 
lenge, it may as well confess itself insolvent and issue 
papers in bankruptcy. Thirty-minute sermons can 
never possibly encompass these matters successfully. 
If religion is to make a legitimate contribution to the 
life of the modern child, its work must be done through 
this agency. 

Thirdly, a primary stress is laid today upon the 
present rather than the future experience of thechild. The 
church school must help him to meet his present needs. 
Its great concern is to make him a more successful 
member of his family now, a more livable playmate 
with his friends, a more interested and contributive 
member of his community. The abundant life Jesus 
talked about must be found in the present tense rather 
than in the future. The liberal teacher has discovered 
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that no child is a neutral in society. If this conviction 
of modern education is taken earnestly, it will revolu- 
tionize our curricula. New emphasis will appear upon 
the building of the Kingdom of God in the present 
tense. It will offer a clear-cut presentation of the 
social teachings of the Christian faith. This does not 


mean that there will be no courses in the history of the 
Jews, the origin of the Christian Church, or the lives of 
the Christian heroes. It does mean, however, that 
all curriculum material will shape itself into one arrow- 
head to be aimed at one target, the implementing of 
the child’s life here and now in an actual world order. 


Copenhagen for $255 


Charles R. Joy 


ONTRARY to arather widespread impression, 
it will be possible for Unitarians to attend 
the Eleventh International Congress of Free 
Christians and Others Religious Liberals at 

very “little expense, if they travel under the auspices of 

the American Unitarian Association and the Uni- 
versalist General Convention. 


An all-expense trip to Copenhagen and back, go- > 


ing by way of England, and returning by way of Ger- 
many and Holland, will cost only $255 for forty-four 
days (third class), or $295 for forty-four days (tourist 
class). These extraordinarily low rates have been 
made possible by special concessions on sea and land, 
and by very favorable arrangements made by the 
liberals in Denmark for hotel accommodations. The 
cost of living has not increased in England, Holland, 
and Denmark, and while the dollar has depreciated 
overseas, this depreciation is more than offset by the 
advantageous terms that we have been able to make. 

The experienced traveler in Europe knows that 
the rates for these tours, which average $5.79 a day 
for the third class, and $6.70 a day for the tourist 
class, have never been excelled even in the days of 
cheapest European travel. One has only to compare 
these rates with rates quoted in the past, and still 
more with rates quoted by the tourist agencies for the 
present year, to be convinced that there is no reason 
for hesitating about this trip because of the feeling 
that the antics of the dollar and the general increase 
in steamship and railroad tariffs have made a European 
journey too expensive to be considered this year. 
Indeed, if one compares these rates with the cost of 
many a vacation in America, he may be convinced 
that it is cheaper to go to Copenhagen this summer 
than to stay at home. 

Many inquiries concerning the Congress have 
already been received. It is urgent that cabins on 
the steamship be secured at once, and that the deposits 
required, $20 in the case of the first trip mentioned and 
$35 in the case of the second, be made immediately. 
The management of the tours has reserved choice 
sections of the steamer until April 1. It is possible, 
but not certain, that this space may be reserved for a 
slightly longer period, but it cannot in fairness to the 
steamship company be reserved for belated bookings. 
It is very important, therefore, if there is the slightest 
possibility of going abroad this summer, that bookings 
should be made at once. If for any reason it is desired 
later to cancel these reservations, all deposits will be 
cheerfully refunded until three weeks before sailing, 
and even after that date at the discretion of the steam- 
ship company. ‘There is everything to be gained by 
an immediate booking. Delay may forfeit the chance 
to participate in this great Congress at these rates. 


The tour of which we are speaking is, of course, 
the lowest-priced tour which has been planned for the 
summer. It takes one by a fairly. direct route through 
England, across the North Sea to Esbjerg on the west 
coast of Denmark, and then across Denmark to Copen- 
hagen. It returns by way of Germany and Holland to 
Rotterdam, whence the steamer is taken for America. 
Expenses for hotels and meals are fully provided for 
in Copenhagen, where one sojourns for a little more 
than three weeks. This stay makes possible attend- 
ance at the Summer School of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, attendance at the Youth’s 
Camp and Youth’s Conference, and finally attend- 
ance at the sessions of the International Congress it- 
self. Certain excursions, entertainments, and social 
events are included in the arrangements. If one does 
not desire to attend the lectures at the Summer 
School of Theology, many lovely and very inexpensive 
excursions may be made to all parts of Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Germany, and to the islands of the 
Baltic. Copenhagen itself is one of the world’s 
loveliest cities. With its rich historic traditions that 
go back to the eleventh century, with its famed mu- 
seums and handsome buildings, with its gardens and 
its beech-woods and its esplanades along the shore, 
with its deer park and its outdoor restaurants and its 
bathing beaches, it is a city almost unrivaled in the 
affections ofthe seasoned traveler. It isa gay, smiling, 
cosmopolitan city. 

Those who are interested in the Congress should 
apply at once to the Tour Secretary, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., for full information about the trip, re- 
membering that early deposits secure the best cabins. 

Other longer and more extensive tours are out- 
lined elsewhere in this number of The Leader. 

SPRING FOLIAGE 

Glenn Welmer Douglass 
I stood before a flowering tree, 
All balmy was the morn; 
A lovely sight, I could not flee 
That scent of beauty born. 
All through the winter, white and cold, 
The tree was lifeless, bare, 
But now behold the tender green 
Put forth upon the air. 
For Nature’s tender juices 
Had crept up from the earth 
And, entering into trunk and limb, 
Had given beauty birth, 
And now the young and timid leaf 
Stretched forth a tiny hand to Spring, 
And filled my heart with new-born joy, 
My lips with caroling. 
Woronoco, Mass. 
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April 


F. C. Hoggarth 


other month. April is good news. It is a 
month that registers the decisive victory of 
spring, though even in it there may occur minor in- 
surrections of the spirits of frost and of snow, raids— 
more or less serious—from north or east. It is even 
possible to waken some morning in May and find the 
young leaves shriveled and blackened as though the 
spirit of winter had in sheer maliciousness marred the 
handiwork of spring. 

That indomitable return of winter, after he has 
made believe to go, is typical of most English springs. 
All the same April may be said to settle the issue. 
Then we enter in and possess the land, whose gates 
March boisterously flung open for us. 

Like other months, April has had a variety of 
names, each signifying some aspect of its character. 
The old Dutch name was Grass month, for the new 
grass is not the least of its gifts. The old Saxon name 
was Haster month, a reference to its gift of light, for 
Easter was the goddess of light. 

Though Easter sometimes falls in March, April, 
as G. W. E. Russell said, is peculiarly its month. “It 
is never so truly Easter, and never delivers its mes- 
sage so convincingly, as when it speaks through April 
hopes.” 

3 In the French Republican calendar, this month 
was given the somewhat ugly yet suggestive name of 
Germinal. April is the budding month. An opening 
bud would be its fitting symbol. The name April is 
usually held to be derived from a Latin word meaning 
to “open.’”” Some buds may open earlier and some 
later. The ash tardily waits until May, whilst honey- 
suckle leaf buds may open in January, but April is the 
month when Nature really begins to robe herself 
anew. } 

There are many happenings in Nature prior to 
this month, but April makes such authentic addi- 
tions that we feel beyond a doubt that spring is here. 
A favorable April, at least in our southern counties, 
transforms the landscape. An April day is entranc- 
ingly fresh and young and hopeful. 

April mornings are among the year’s loveliest 
gifts. It has been said that the full charm of the April 
landscape is not brought out till the afternoon. “It 
seems to need the slanting rays of the evening sun to 

give it the right mellowness and tenderness, the right 
 perspective.’”’ Yet an April morning has indescrib- 
able charm. It may not be mellow or tender, but April 
is youth, and these are hardly the qualities one looks 
for in youth. It is the crisp freshness, the bright un- 
sullied hope, of an April morning that appeals. 

April’s symbol, the opening bud, is everywhere in 
evidence. After the patient waiting of winter, the 
trees’ great hour is at hand. Waiting trees are 
strangely impressive. On wintry days, stripped and 
pruned, they suggest disciplined preparedness. Tight- 
ly are the buds packed and secured, awaiting the day 
and the hour. 

In the swelling or bursting of buds, says Ward, 


there are two principal actions at work. There is an 
upward thrust of the apex of the shoot, and the out- 
ward thrust of the expanding leaves and stem, which 
drive the bud scales asunder. Both actions are due to 
the absorption of water by the millions of cells. The 
pressures, as he points out, may be enormous. 

As buds open they reveal various methods of 
packing. In some the contents are twisted, in others 
they are crumpled. Some are laid side by side. The 
youngest rudimentary leaves at the apex are always 
protected by the curving over of other leaves. One 
cannot watch opening buds without marveling at the 
genius displayed. Any who are proud of their mas- 
tery of the packing art should carefully examine an 
opening bud and learn humility. 

On every hand in April fear is yielding to con- 
fidence. Protections, needful in wintry days, are 
being cast aside. The discarded bud scales which now 
begin to strew the path, are the sign. Leaves are 
opening, flowers are opening, the earth is opening, 
all alike yielding to the sun. 

Early in April, the almond blossom is one of the 
most beautiful of all the landmarks of hope. In 
Eastern lands it was called the “watch tree,’ as 
though it watched for the spring and the south winds 
as they that wait for the morning. It was the first of 
all the trees to waken into life, and a vision of it once 
proved a sacrament of hope to an ancient prophet. 

April flowers are another aspect of the opening 
bud. The year has no more delightful days than 
those in which we discover some favorite April flower, 
a genuine spring harbinger, creeping into the hedgerow 
side, celandine, white violet, wood anemone, wood 
sorrel, primrose, cowslip, or whatever else according 
to our situation is an authentic April gift. 

No other month gives such an increase of flower 
species as a normal April. The month that opens 
with a handful of species closes with a multitude. It 
is her mantle of beauty that the orchards begin to 
wear. How wonderful is all this resurrection of life, 
these blossoms born of the dust and the clod, this re- 
birth in the place that was desolate! 

April with its thrill of spring is the answer to 
many of our fears. And though it is checkered with 
light and shade, with sunshine and shower, reminding 
us of human life, which has itself been compared to an 
April day, it is full of promise. Everywhere ‘‘within 
and without is a delicious sense of hope and a renova- 
tion without end,” which has been claimed as “the 
special boon of April.” 

This month also is pilot-in-chief to our best 
known migrants. From afar come the wheatear and 
swallow, willow wren and nightingale, as though they 
would fain be in England ‘‘now that April’s there.’ 
And when one hears the cuckoo across the later April 
landscape one feels that the battle of spring is won. 
That long, and seemingly far-off call, has long fas- 
cinated men. It may perhaps be regarded as April’s 
crowning confidence. 

Yet there is confidence, too, in many a nest, al- 
ready complete in April. Some birds may even be 
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found sitting before any leaves are on the trees. There 
are mornings in this month when every tree seems to 
have its singer. The great chorus has begun. 

The earth opens to a rich accompaniment of song. 


Nor should we be silent. 
on a perfect April day to sing: 
“How happy is our case, 
How beautiful it is to be alive.” 


The Church Member 


Asa M. Bradley 


HAD occasion recently to tell a brother minister 
an experience of my early ministry, and, on 
reflection, think it worthy of wider circula- 
tion. 

A revival was going on but converts were few, 
and the evangelist in desperation was emptying the 
“vials of wrath.’ Everyone was talking about re- 
ligion. I decided that it was our opportunity, and 
made a careful study of my calling list. I called on 
two estimable elderly women, valiant for the faith, 
although seldom at service, and not members of the 
church. I was disconcerted by the presence of a 
neighbor, a young woman, a constant attendant, an 
appreciative hearer, and in all ways helpful. But she 
had a deeply shaded past. It had all happened before 
I had any knowledge of the place or people, but I knew 
of it; a minister can always depend that some one will 
enlighten him on all such matters. I hadn’t this 
name on my prepared list, but I couldn’t speak to the 
others and not include her. Since I had personal 
knowledge she had been above reproach; but I was 
afraid, call it cowardly if you like, of what might be 
said; I had been very careful for the reputation of my 
church. 

And so I chatted on about inconsequentials, 
while working it out in my mind. What did I want 
church members for? There stood out in my con- 
sciousness, “I came not to call the righteous but sin- 
ners to repentance.” I had come to call two righteous 
old women, and found myself facing a young sinner. 
When I had the matter clear, I introduced the subject. 
The elder women weren’t deeply interested, although 
one did come in. The young woman seemed deeply 
grateful for the opportunity. 

The following Monday I met the Methodist 
minister, an elderly man who had been many years in 
the country round-about, and knew everyone to the 
third and fourth generation. 

“‘T hear you had a considerable accession to your 
church yesterday.” 

NEL 

“How many?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Who were they?” 

I began to name them over, slowly, for I was 
again cowardly, until the last name. 

“What? Not Ben Hopkins’ wife?” (I will call 
her Sara Hopkins, because that wasn’t her name.) 

FN cant de 

“Good! That’s great work.’”’ And he had con- 
siderable more to say. When he passed on, I was 
left with the impression that that old Methodist could 
tell me several worth-while things about the Christian 
ministry. 

In the years following, several times I met minis- 
ters who would say, “I met a Mrs. Hopkins who said 


that she united with our church when you were minis- 
ter at ——.”’ She was proud of her church member- 
ship, and whenever she met one of our ministers she 


would introduce herself as a member of the Universal- 


ist Church. : 

After the lapse of many years, meeting one of the 
old friends, I had many questions, and finally about 
Sara. He replied, ‘She died two or three years ago,” 


then added, “From the day Sara Hopkins joined our 


church, there was never the word that could be said 
against her good name.” 

As a parable this may be taken several ways, but 
first the negative. 
herding of anyone and everyone who will yield to a 
little persuasion into the church. Within reasonable 
limits, my first thought was right. If the church is to 
have influence it must have the respect of the com- 
munity, and its members must make it respectable. 
But it should be open to such as are making honest ef- 
fort to live uprightly. My specific case represented 
sincere effort to retrieve past errors. Toward such 
every one professing the name of Christian should ex- 
tend help. 

We are frequently faced with the question, ““Why 
the church?” One will say, “I couldn’t do any more 
for the church than Iam doing now.”’ Or again, “‘Iam 
doing more for the church than many who are mem- 
bers.”” While this is not sound reasoning, we should 
be clear in our own minds. Asan easy bit of generaliz- 
ing I used to say, ““The church isn’t for good people, 
but to make people good.” That doesn’t sound as 
convincing as it once did. While the church is to 
make people good, it also has the office of keeping 
them so. Once good isn’t necessarily always good. I 
read recently, ‘““Both by what they gain, and by what. 
they lose, men in later life find themselves far more 
dangerously placed than in earlier years.’’ Mistakes 
are the attendant of youth; sin comes with middle life. 
The church association should give direction to youth, 
and stability to maturity. 

One of our ministers remarked that he is not now 
interested in ‘mass production in church member- 
ship.”’ With the added experience of the years, I am 
in agreement with him. It is comparatively easy to 
round up a crowd. It requires strength of purpose, 
and is a character test, to come to the altar alone. [ 
am past trying to make church membership easy. 
There should be enough to it to make it unforgettable. 
One wrote, ‘‘I had forgotten that I joined the church.” 
I thought at the time that it had little meaning for him. 
(I was a spectator. ) 
ing experiences of a lifetime. Sara Hopkins was an 
example of what a church member should be. Deeply 
sensible of the obligation, grateful for the opportunity, 


with becoming pride in the association, living her pro-. 


fession to the uttermost. 


For have we not great cause 


It does not mean the indiscriminate. 


It should be one of the outstand- 
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Early Unitarians 
Charles Graves 


Chapter IT) 

AT direction, if any, the Unitarian move- 
ment, now definitely under way, would 
have taken had it not been for the unre- 
strained hostilities of the orthodox group 
led by The Panoplist editors, it is futile to speculate. 
The outstanding fact is that, while the Unitarian 
pioneers were trying hard to convince themselves that 
truth needed no definite organization to support it, 
that it would, in their own words, slowly and silently 
propagate itself, they were daily being made more 
aware of the hard fact that definitely organized bodies 
could at least make it mighty hard going for truth, 
and indeed poison people’s minds against it. 

To the point here is the account of a curious ex- 
hibition of orthodox hostility coming from Belcher- 
town, Mass. The Rev. Experience Porter, on his own 
initiative, celebrated a public fast on account of the 
alarming progress of Unitarianism. In a thousand 
other arresting and subtle ways the orthodox leaders 
sought to awaken and intensify the fear that the prog- 
ress of Unitarianism meant the progressive destruction 
of Christianity. Thus, willy-nilly, the Unitarians were 
forced to find ways of dealing with these ceaseless ef- 
forts to turn public sentiment against them. 

They had already made several notable “‘non- 
sectarian” efforts to disseminate their religious ideas, 
and had discovered that none proved to be effective, 
and it should be set down to their credit that they were 
adventurous enough to try to spread a specific gospel in 
ways, as they said, different from other missionary 
organizations. 

The orthodox leaders were bent on attributing an 
anti-Christian spirit to everything the liberals ven- 
tured todo. They were not willing to allow them even 
the merits of an unsectarian purpose. Thus, the 
Evangelical Missionary Society, though in its declared 
purpose and method of actual operations non-sectarian, 
was condemned as a Unitarian institution, and though 
The Monitor was published with a definite assertion 
that the writers should ‘‘avoid all sectarian and doc- 
trinal disputes” this did not save it from being bitterly 
denounced as unchristian. No matter how much the 
Unitarians strove to initiate nonsectarian enterprises 
they were denounced as seeking to create a non- 
Christian sect. 

As the campaign of misrepresentation grew more 
bitter, Unitarians were compelled to think, not less of 
their plans to keep clear of all sectarianism, but more 
of the necessity of making some sort of associated effort 
to get their ideas correctly before the people. They 
had chosen to use the phrase “‘pure religion,’ hoping to 
show that religion was something too big for any sec- 
tarian monopoly, but the persistent charge that Uni- 
tarianism was non-Christian, even anti-Christian, 
not only spurred them to fight for their right to the 
Christian name, but also forced upon them the con- 
viction that it was a duty they owed to themselves and 
to the religious life of the world to make some sort of 
associated endeavor to put their gospel squarely and 
plainly before the people. 


Something of the way by which these Unitarian 
pioneers experimentally worked out their destiny can 
be gathered from the records of what came to be re- 
ferred to, more or less facetiously, as the “‘A. A.,’”’ or 
“Anonymous Association.” 

The imputed title is significant. 
mous?” These were not the men to do ‘queer’ 
things. They were not humorists. If organize they 
must it should be without a name and this, most likely, 
because they were resolved to keep clear of anything 
that sounded like sectarianism. It is not to be sup- 
posed they were afraid of a name as such, but they 
were in mortal fear of being limited by a name. Had 
they possessed a larger sense of humor they would have 
seen that to organize an association without a name 
did not make it less an organization with a definite 
character and distinctive purpose. They did go so far 
as to speak of themselves as an ‘‘Association of Uni- 
tarian Christians,’”’ but through all the records the or- 
ganization is spoken of as “the Association.” 

Fortunately the records of this Association are 
unusually complete. Like all such records, however, 
they are provokingly brief. It is not, however, dif- 
ficult to visualize the actual activities. 

The records begin with this statement: “‘In Feb- 
ruary of the year 1822, several gentlemen of Boston 
and Cambridge conceived the design of forming an 
Association of Unitarian Christians, for the purpose 
hereafter mentioned. The meeting, at which they 
resolved to proceed in the work, was held at the house 
of Rev. E. W. Channing (Mt. Vernon Street). There 
were present, Mr. Channing; Professor Morton; Pro- 
fessor Ticknor; Mr. Ware; Rev. Mr. Palfrey. 

‘“‘They there agreed to invite the following persons 
to meet with them on Monday evening, the 25th of 
February, at the same place: Hon. Josiah Quincy; Rev. 
Charles Lowell; George Bond; Rev. Dr. Ware; Pro- 
fessor Frisbie; Rev. Mr. Tuckerman; Rev. Mr. Walker; 
John Ware, M. D.; Jonathan Phillips; S. Higginson, 
Jr.; Rev. Mr. Parkman; Benjamin Guild; and George 
B. Emerson.” Five of these thirteen responded to the 
invitation, four of them being laymen. 

Here we seem to touch definite beginnings of the 
American Unitarian Association. The record of the 
February 25 meeting is of marked interest. 

“Rev. Dr. Channing; Mr. Higginson; Mr. Guild; 
Rev. Mr. Parkman; Mr. Palfrey; Mr. Norton; Mr. 
Ticknor; Mr. Phillips; Mr. Emerson, met at the place 
agreed on (the house of Mr. Channing), and acceded 
to the following articles, proposed by Mr. Norton, viz.: 

“Tt has been thought desirable to form an As- 
sociation of Unitarian Christians, the objects of which 
shall be the following: 

“1. To extend the knowledge of what we regard 
as true religion, and to promote its practical influence. 

“Tn doing this, we disclaim all sectarian pur- 
poses, and engage to free ourselves, as far as possible, 
from all sectarian feelings. We would propose to 
ourselves no other ultimate purpose, than the promo- 
tion of real piety and virtue. We are desirous to 
spread the knowledge of true religion, or, in other 
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words, of the doctrines taught by God through Jesus 
Christ, because we consider true religion or Chris- 
tianity, as the principal means of improving the moral 
state of man, of raising his character in this world, and 
of enabling him to prepare for the future. In diffus- 
ing a correct knowledge of it, we desire to regard it 
always under this aspect. We view only with sorrow 
a speculative belief of the truth, unaccompanied by 
its proper fruits. We desire to witness the rejection of 
no erroneous system of belief, the influence of which, 
from the mixture of important truths, may, on the 
whole, be beneficial, except so far as their place may 
be supplied by higher and more operative principles 
of conduct. In conformity with these purposes and 
views, we specify as our second object: 

“2. To promote any plans of a public nature for 
improving the condition of society. We conceive 
that, as men, it is our duty and happiness to do good; 
and that, as Christians, we are called upon to imitate 
the example of him who came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. Weregard as the distinguishing 
virtue of our religion the charity which seeketh not her 
own. We wish, through mutual counsel and assist- 
ance, so to direct our efforts, that they may produce 
the best effects. We think that the example of 
benevolent activity, which has been given by one re- 
spectable portion of Christians, the Friends, is worthy 
of all imitation. We are desirous that Unitarian 
Christians as a body, should likewise be distinguished 
by their earnest and judicious efforts in promoting 
attempts to improve the condition of their fellowmen. 
Our purpose therefore will be to increase the operation 
and effect of these principles on ourselves and others; 
and especially among those who may be regarded as 
holding our religious belief. It may be further speci- 
fied therefore as an object of our Association: 

“3. To produce a unity of purpose and effort 
among Unitarian Christians to the ends already 
mentioned. 

“This object we think, may be essentially pro- 
moted by the Association now formed. We desire to 
feel, ourselves, and we wish that it may be character- 
istic of its members to feel a deep interest in the cause 
of rational religion, and an earnest desire to promote 
its practical effects. It is proposed that the Associa- 
tion shall consist both of clergymen and laymen; and 
it is believed that much more may be accomplished by 
a union of its members, than could be by their dis- 
connected individual efforts. We believe that much 
may be done by it to give a just tone of correct senti- 
ment and of deep and serious feeling to the whole body 
of Unitarian Christians: and to form among them a 
character corresponding to their belief. To this end 
it is desired that each member, as he may have oppor- 
tunity, should correspond with Unitarian Christians 
in different parts of the country, for the purpose of 
obtaining information and of otherwise promoting the 
objects of this Society. 

“With these objects constantly in view, it is pro- 
posed to meet twice each month, in the evening. 

“The purpose of this meeting shall be to delib- 
erate upon any means to effect the objects before men- 
tioned, and to produce, as far as may be, a unity of 
effort among the members in the adoption of these 
means.” 
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This notable document, quoted only in part, 
makes clear that the name Unitarian was the accepted 
title and that Professor Norton and Dr. Channing 
were the directing and inspiring spirits in the setting 
up of this Association which very soon was to be dis- 
cussing the advisability of creating a Unitarian As- 
sociation of national scope. That Professor Norton 
should stress repeatedly the nonsectarian character 
and intent of the Association is understandable. It 
is important to note that he was just as anxious that 
there should be no mistaking its theological and ethical 
position. The emphasis is placed on the ‘practical 
effects” of a “rational religion.’”” These men wished 
it to be clearly understood-that they preached a ra- 
tional religion because it was to them ‘“‘the principal 
means of improving the moral state of man, and of 
raising his character in the world.”’ This being their 
purpose it is not surprising that in the meetings of the 
“A. A.,” or “Association of Unitarian Christians,’’ the 
discussion should center about questions that con- 
cerned everyday affairs more often than theological 
matters. Some of the subjects discussed were: “‘Va- 
grant Boys and Girls,’”’ ‘‘Whether the Association can 
do anything to encourage the employment of the male 
poor,” “‘Whether the Asylum for Boys would be more 
advantageously situated in the country than in the 
city,” “Is it expedient to establish a central office and 
compensated agent for various religious and benevolent 
societies?’ ‘‘Can some measure be devised for furnish- 
ing the poor of the city habitations more economical 
and comfortable than are now provided?” “‘Isit expedi- 
ent to form an association or committee to furnish em- 
ployment to discharged convicts?” “‘What methods 
can be taken to improve and select books for chil- 
dren?” “Cannot measures be adopted for opening an 
asylum for indigent widows and single women?’ 
Nor is it surprising that in the meetings of the “‘A. A.” 
there should be frequent discussion of possible steps 
to be taken to aid in the establishment of Unitarian 
churches in different parts of the city of Boston and 
in other cities. Here are hints of those pioneer move- 
ments for human betterment which were sooner or 
later to spring from within the Unitarian Association 
as its most natural fruits. 

The details of this Association’s activities are not 
essential to this story. But just because it is in its 
membership and purpose Unitarian, and more par- 
ticularly because the question of bringing Unitarians 
throughout the country together in annual convention 
was one of the questions more often discussed than 


any other, these eighteen men who associated them- - 


selves together in February of the year 1822 are 
worthy of remembrance. Four others were added 
during the year. They were: “Charles G. Loring, 
David Reed, Lewis Tappan, Hon. Richard Sullivan.” 
It is interesting, if not significant, that eleven of those 
men are clergy and eleven laymen. Five more were 
added during 1823. They were: “Alden Bradford, 
Professor Willard, Converse Francis, Orville Dewey, 
and Jared Sparks.’’ Three more came in the follow- 
ing year, 1824: ‘Ezra S. Gannett, Francis W. P. Green- 
wood, Samuel A. Eliot.”” These are the men who laid 
ue foundations of the American Unitarian Associa- 
ion. 
(T'o be continued) 
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Dr. Allen One Hundred Yeats Old 


R. Homer Gleason 


amit RE in Rochester, Minnesota, we enjoyed on 
March 6 an event in which I thought your 
readers might be interested—the one hun- 
dredth birthday anniversary of Dr. Wilson A. 
Allen, eighty-one years a Universalist and for the 
past sixty-two years a member of the Rochester church. 

Dr. Allen was born near Pendelton, Indiana. A 
remarkable feature of his long life is that he was so 
very frail as a child that his parents feared they would 
not be able to rear him to manhood, he failed in three 
attempts to get into the Union Army during the Civil 
War, repeatedly he had to give up his studies and 
work, and finally he came West for his health. For 
three months he has been confined to his room and 
most of the time to his bed. But his mind is perfectly 
clear and each day he prescribes for patients who go to 
his room. He has avoided that peculiarity of old age: 
memory of the distant past but forgetfulness of the 
immediate happenings. He forgets nothing. 

The nation joined in the celebration today. Hun- 
dreds of people made personal calls, floral gifts came in 
until the rooms took on the appearance of a flower 
show, letters, cards and telegrams of greeting poured in 
from all parts of the country, including one from Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Dr. Allen is thoroughly respected and loved by all 
who know him. He is known as a man of unswerving 
loyalty, unquestioned integrity, and unstinted gen- 
erosity. 

The occasion was made especially happy for Dr. 
Allen and his family by the presence of Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham, minister of St. Paul’s in Chicago. Dr. Brig- 
ham was pastor here from February, 1898, to November, 
1901, and became the intimate friend of the Allen 
family. He journeyed from Chicago solely to take part 
with his good friends in this notable event. 

On Sunday, March 4, I turned our morning ser- 
vice into one of commemoration for Dr. Allen’s remark- 
able career. 

In part the sermon was as follows: — 

If you were to ask why I use my sermon period in 
talking about a living member of the church my answer 
would be this: Dr. Allen is not only a beloved friend, 
physician, citizen and church-member, but has become 
in a large sense an historic personage, a symbol of an 
age of progress. Here he is, after the wear and tear of a 
century, still with us, a vivid person, able to counsel and 
inspire. Our literature contains many statements of 
the reactions of youth to life. From Dr. Allen we learn 
concerning the reactions of a centenarian. 

How the life of this great man connects us with 
what seems like a “far-distant past!’’ When he was 
born, March 6, in 1834, the first American railroad—four 
miles long—was only nine years old. The Whig Party 
was organized later in that year. Only four years 
before Senators Hayne and Webster had held their 
famous debate on the doctrine of “Nullification.” 
The United States was not very large then; there were 
only twenty-four states. Only two of those, Louis- 
jana and Missouri, lay west of the Mississipp1 River. 
Of our present states east of the Mississippi, Wiscon- 


sin, Michigan and Florida had not yet been admitted 
into the Union. The population was only 12,866,020— 
one-tenth of our present population. 

Gas and kerosene for heating and lighting were not 
yet known. Chloroform was not yet discovered. The 
medical profession knew nothing of antisepsis or asepsis. 
None of our modern uses for electricity had been dis- 
covered. Dr. Allen was a ten-year-old boy when Pro- 
fessor Morse finished his telegraph line from Baltimore 
to Washington and sent the first telegram. He was 
twelve years old when the war with Mexico began, and 
fifteen years old when gold was discovered at Sutter’s 
mill in California. 

Not only have things which were commonplace one 
hundred years ago been out-moded, but things have 
come and gone. Dr. Allen has seen the coming of the 
kerosene iamp, and has lived to see it abandoned. He 
has seen the American family turn away from the fire- 
place to the cook-stove. He tells me that his parents 
purchased the first cook-stove ever seen in Pendelton 
township, Indiana. Today the wood or coal burning 
stove is nearly forgotten in favor of gas and electricity. 
In 1834 there were less than a hundred miles of rail- 
road in America. Since then the railroads have 
spread like a vast net in every direction, and, in recent 
years, thousands of miles have been abandoned, due to 
the development of automobile traffic. 

Truly, this has been a notable century, full of re- 
markable changes, not only in education, science, art, 
government, industry, law and enterprise, but in that 
realm of which it is most fitting we should think this 
morning—religious thought. Intolerance was the rul- 
ing spirit of 1834, personal salvation was the supreme 
issue, denominational loyalty was the highest virtue. 
Since then rigid sectarianism has given way—persecu- 
tions are now read about, not seen. Intolerance has 
made way for the spirit of comradeship and coopera- 
tion in a common cause. The false deity—inhumane, 
barbarous, frightful—which most Christians worshiped 
then has lost most of his following to a God of love, 
purity, and reason. “The social gospel,’ a message of 
service and helpfulness to all mankind, has become the 
popular faith of Christian people. Laws are being re- 
vised, penal codes and institutions are undergoing 
radical change in the light of mercy and justice. 

At the beginning of Dr. Allen’s life Universalism 
was just beginning to move toward organization. The 
American Unitarian Association was only nine years 
old. And these two liberal groups—branded by other 
Christians as heretics and followers of the devil—were 
indulging in rather strenuous debates against each 
other. But, “the light pours down from heaven, and 
enters where it may.”’ It has found access to millions 
of hearts. Today the Unitarians and Universalists 
are ‘‘one in hope and doctrine, one in charity.” 

Of all this spiritual and moral progress Dr. Allen 
has not been a mere spectator. He has been an active 
participant in it. Eighty-one years ago his heart re- 
belled against the doctrines preached in his family 
church. To be honest with his conscience he em- 
braced Universalism. But though he has been an in- 
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tensely loyal Universalist he has never been narrow or 
intolerant. He has lived by the principle that loyalty 
to one’s own does not require hatred for others. His 
life gives dignity to the term, “Christian gentleman.” 
In matters of service and friendship he never asked con- 
cerning the religious affiliations of others. His host of 
warm friends and ardent admirers is composed of people 
from all churches. Most passionately he has opposed 
the liquor traffic, private and public dishonesty, sensu- 
ality, and other evils. But he has not allowed his heart 
to become unfriendly to the sinners. And many whose 
ways of life he has persistently and vigorously opposed 
hold for him the deepest affection. 

Of what value is this review? It is a source of 
great encouragement, a stimulant to our faith in the 
ability of mankind torise. It assures us that “the earth 
is circling onward out of shadow into light.” My faith 
is stirred to believe that the progress will continue. 
In the year 1832, two years before Dr. Allen was born, 
an officer in the Patent Office resigned, giving as his 
reason his belief that all important inventions had been 
made—that in the future there would be only minor 
improvements! Think of it, he quit before the age of 
invention was fairly started. I have often heard people 
ask, ‘“‘What else can be invented or discovered?” In 
answer scientists tell us that we are just beginning to 
learn. But suppose we are near the end of the age of 
invention and discovery, the progress in religious 
thought and spiritual growth may go on. There is 
vast room for improvement in character. The ac- 
complishments of the past prove to me that humanity 
has within itself the ability to make the improvement. 
One day when Dr. Allen and I were talking about the 
past I asked him what his feeling was when he looked 
back into his boyhood and then took account of 
modern life. He replied, “It seems as though I am in 
another world.” It is a better world than he came 
into, and my faith is that it will continue to become 
better. A number of years ago our friend was very 
sick, and friends thought he could not recover. One 
pious friend asked him if he would not like to “get 
ready to die.” He replied, “‘No, I have never had any 
concern about preparing to die, I am interested only 
in preparing to live.’”’ That is the life philosophy 
which will bring fulfillment to the Christian prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done.”’ 

* * * 
THE REV. WILLIAM A. PRATT 

W. A. Pratt, seventy-nine, lecturer, pastor, student of 
foreign affairs and for the last forty-three years a perennial 
European traveler, died Wednesday, March 7, in Sterling, Il., 
while returning to Cedar Rapids from a trip through the Southern 
and Hastern states. 

Mr. Pratt’s body will be brought here for funeral services 
Friday in the People’s Church before being sent to North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., for burial. North Weymouth is Mr. Pratt’s 
birthplace, and his wife, who died July 18, 1932, is buried there. 

Mr. Pratt was actively engaged in his lifelong work up to the 
time of his death, despite a failing heart which had brought some 
ill health in recent years. Since 1891 he had organized and con- 
ducted the Pratt European tours, and recently published a 
prospectus announcing a series of tours this summer in celebration 
of the tortieth successful year of his work. 

In carrying on his work Mr. Pratt crossed the Atlantic more 
than sixty times, He was associated with Cook Tours and with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, maintaining an office with the 
Chicago headquarters of the latter company. Since 1891 he did 
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not fail to conduct tourist parties to the British Isles and through 
Europe each summer except during three years of the war, mak- 
ing forty annual tours in all. When the war broke out his was 
one of a few tourist agencies able to transport its patrons home 
without long delay. Without money or baggage the tourists in 
his party, then in Italy, were able to obtain passage from London 
through Mr. Pratt’s banking connections there. 

The Pratt tours began when a party of Mr. Pratt’s friends in 
Keokuk decided to go to Europe and asked him to make the 
business arrangements. 

Mr. Pratt’s largest group was conducted in 1910, at which 
time 454 persons were included in his party. That year he 
chartered a special steamer to accommodate the group. 

He was a graduate of St. Lawrence University in New York, 
a Universalist institution. For a period he was engaged in so- 
cial work in London. He came to Cedar. Rapids in 1880 as pastor 
of what is now the People’s Church. He went to Keokuk three 
years later in a similar capacity and to Jamestown, N. Y. During 
his ministerial career he was affiliated with both Universalist 
and Unitarian churches. After preaching in Jamestown he re- 
sumed his pastorate in Cedar Rapids, serving as acting pastor for 
seven years. 

He was a member of the Rotary Club and spoke before 
many of the Rotary Clubs in the Midwest and East. A student of 
foreign affairs, his lectures were constantly in demand by other 
civic and political organizations. 

Mr. Pratt was married about thirty-eight years ago to Miss 
Dora Roberts of Vermont. He was a flower lover, and made 
flowers his hobby, specializing in tulips. After his wife’s death he 
began a memorial garden in which he last year planted 5,000 
bulbs, lilies and other flowers. He frequently imported foreign 
varieties of tulips to beautify his gardens. 

Mr. Pratt is survived by a brother, Charles M., of North 
Weymouth, Mass., and a sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Mitchell, also in 
Massachusetts. 

“A strong, brave and noble spirit, one that was ever firm in 
the right as God gave him to see the right,” was the tribute paid 
by W. R. Boyd to his triend and neighbor of many years, at the 
funeral services at the People’s Church. 

“Te possessed all the sturdiness of character, strength of 
will, integrity of thought and act with which the term ‘New 
Englander’ is associated. He was frugal, yet generous—another 
characteristic of those whose forbears sought a home on ‘a stern 
and rock-bound coast.’ 

“William A. Pratt possessed a splendid mind. Its sweep 
was broad and it had depth. His education was never finished. 
The range of his reading was as wide as the circumference of the 
earth. His memory was a miser, in that it retained everything 
it grasped, hut prodigal in the way it shared its treasure-house 
with others. 

“An almost chance request of a personal friend in Keokuk, 
James C. Davis, that he accompany him to Europe, took Mr. 
Pratt out of the active ministry of the Universalist Church, and 
made him one of the most successful and certainly one of the most 
inspiring organizers and conductors of tours to Europe. Much as 
this work filled his time and attention, he seldom refused a re- 
quest to fill a pulpit or male an address. From the Missouri to the 
Atlantic and from Duluth to New Orleans, he was known and in 
demand. 1am sure he never made a commonplace speech in his 
life or delivered an ordinary sermon. He was in nothing mediocre. 

“Tf Dr. Pratt seemed to possess a closed mind, we must at 
least remember this: That his opinions were never formed with- 
out knowledge. Ill fared the person who disputed him just on 
general principles, without facts to help sustain himself in opposi- 
tion. 

“William A. Pratt was a many-sided man. Unmethodical 
in business details, he was shrewdness and far-sightedness per- 
sonified. He was a money-maker, yet not engrossed in it. He 
had keen appreciation for all that is refined and beautiful, alike in 
nature and art. His flowers were as precious in his sight as was 
his bank account. He was an affectionate, generous, indulgent 
husband. He did many kind acts, stealthily. 
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“In spite of his manifold worldly interests, he was a minister 
still, and was always at home in a pulpit. If he was dogmatic in 
religion, it was a sort of negative dogmatism. There were some 
things he did not believe, and he was impatient with those who 
did believe them, I think, however, that his faith was fully as 
positive as that expressed by ‘Tennyson in his prologue to ‘In 
Memoriam,’ 

“Nearly two years ago, the companion of the years, who was 
a perfect companion, went away. Since then, Dr. Pratt has 
been exceedingly lonely and restless. He kept on with his work. 
He spoke, he lectured, he preached. He kept his house. Neigh- 
bors were affectionate and kind, but that word, among the sweet- 
est words that language knows—‘home’—had vanished from his 
vocabulary. Now that he ‘has turned again home’ let ‘there be 
no sadness of farewell.’”’—Cedar Rapids Gazette. 


The funeral service at North Weymouth, Mass., was held 
on Monday, March 12, in the church he loved, and where the 
memorial service to his wife was held in 1932. The pastor of the 
church, Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, conducted the service. 

A tribute to his life was paid by Mr. Edwin R. Sampson, 
senior deacon of the church. 

Burial was beside his wife in the cemetery on the hilltop, 
overlooking the village and the house in which he was born. 
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DR. JOY IN PROVIDENCE 


“T have more in common with a Catholic who believes in 
God than with a humanist who does not believe in God,” de- 
clared Dr. Charles R. Joy of Boston, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, in an address on 
“Theism,” before a Ladies’ Night gathering of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, in First Congregational Church, Unitarian, 
parish house. 

Dr. Joy disclaimed any special training as a theologian, 
philosopher or psychologist for this “long-range debate” with 
Dr. Johannes A. C. Fagginger Auer of Harvard, who had stated 
the case for humanism at a gathering of the League here a month 
ago. 

“This controversy between the humanist and the theist has 
been the most futile, meaningless and bewildering and probably 
the most disastrous controversy in the history of the Unitarian 
Church,” said the speaker. 

Dr. Joy estimated that there was one atheistic humanist in 
ten among the ministers and one in twenty among the laity in the 
Unitarian fellowship. 

“With all respect to that valiant group of men who call 
themselves humanists, I do not believe that they have the dis- 
tinction, nor the influence, nor the numbers to gain control over 
this word ‘humanism’ which has had so many different meanings 
down through history. 

“t dare prophesy that the word will be defined and that our 
humanistic Unitarians will be forced to relinquish it.” 

Dr. Joy narrated by way of illustration a story by Col. 
Henry Watterson concerning Franklin Pierce, an early President. 
It seems that Pierce when a young man was returning home after 
a gay party with a companion. Strangely enough the road be- 
came very narrow, difficult and tortuous. Finally Franklin 
Pierce fell into a canal. His companion tried to rescue him, to 
no avail. At last, the companion said, ‘‘Franklin, I can’t get 
you out, but I am going to get in with you. ” When dawn arrived 
the two young men were found wading knee-deep i in the soft mud 
of the canal. 

“That story,” said Dr. Joy, “‘is a perfect example of fellow- 
ship, yet it is not an example of good common sense. Those who 
believe in God should not give up the historic covenant for 
another that reduces to a common denominator the beliefs of 
theists, atheists and humanists. This would seem foolish. 

““Ag a theist I believe that I have a pearl of great price that 
these others have not yet discovered, and I do not intend to give 
up that pearl. 

“T do not speak in invidious terms when I use this illustra- 
tion. I have little use for the theists who adopt an attitude of 
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smug complacency. Such an attitude is not worthy and is re- 
pugnant to a true believer in God. He will show his love for his 
fellowman, but will not take his place in the canal.’ 

Dr. Joy pointed out that both the words “humanism” and 
“theism” had not been clearly defined, adding to the confusion in 
the present controversy. 

“ “Aumanism’ has been the battleground for many contro- 
versies, so that now the word is almost unserviceable for any use,” 
said the speaker. “It is easy for Dr. Auer to trace the line of 
descent of ‘humanism,’ but the differences of EEN are almost 
more striking than the likenesses.”’ 

Dr. Joy then pointed out the various uses of the term as it 
had been employed by William James, Schiller, Walter Lippmann, 
Irving Babbitt, and others. 

“Rev. Jacob Tripp of Salt Lake City, probably the most 
successful preacher ot humanism, told me that he was always 
theistic at funerals—how could he be otherwise at such a time?”’ 
commented the speaker. “Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New 
York City, although a humanist, refused to sign the Humanist 
Manifesto because he believes in God. David Rhys Williams, 
one of the signers of the Manifesto, recently had an article in 
The Christian Regisier, expressing beliet in an immanent God, 
to which Prof. Roy Sellars, another signer, objected, as he sup- 
posed that every signer of the Manifesto had no such naive, 
childish idea. 

“Tt is useless to think of any system of thought so chameleon- 
like as humanism, so kaleidoscopic, enduring without adequate 
definition. The word must be defined—order must be brought 
out of chaos—the word must be defined or abandoned.” 

Dr. Joy criticized the humanist’s tendency to pit his best 
thought against the poorest expression of theism. “It is not 
fair to take a flattering portrait of yourself and place it alongside 
a caricature of another,” he said. ‘Inadvertently humanists 
have been trapped into this unworthy argumentative device.’ 

Citing several passages of Dr. Auer’s book, ‘““Humanism 
States Its Case,’ Dr. Joy said that Dr. Auer painted a mournful 
picture of the theist. 

“Dr. Auer’s picture is controverted at every point by Uni- 
tarian theism,” said the speaker. ‘‘Its counterpart cannot be 
found in the length and breadth of our faith. Unitarian theists 
would say ‘Come, get acquainted with us— you don’t know us 
very well.’ Unitarian theism has always reasoned from man to 
God—we have been more interested in finding heaven on earth. 
The whole trend of Unitarian theology has not been ‘other-world- 
ly.’ Unitarians and Universalists have had a constant, joyous 
faith.”—Providence Journal. 


* * * 
LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 
Loyalty Sunday contributions have been received and 


credited on the General Convention quota of 106 churches up to 
date. There are about three hundred more churches to be heard 


from. Receipts for the week ending March 16, 1934, fare as 
follows: 
California: 
JGosPAMGelesmey ey. ot INS ee at torts eee $ 7.65 
Oaklanditeeere tes teen ee 14.92 
Colorado: 
Denvengemery ttre cat ieee 8.85 
Connecticut: 
Daniotinyaeeer en HAY DHOPECS Saat Eee 23.36 
SCAM OLGMe peste ee eens in aetna 36.75 
Illinois 
Churchaepereraee ee aoe 5.00 
Revabiees? Roblee a aciaacas 5.00 
Towa 
OSA CGR eter rene are 10.00 
Maine: 
FANICUStO mR Pac hee cdanne tee ce 15.35 
IDEXtCTE Meter eta Serre tte het 16.70 
GCHOTNOIGL. S65. Ge Resets tone eee meen 10.00 
MGiVermmoreeliall sar ca ttao seers ons te nerees 6.85 
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IRolkigwnGh 2 fae ose 6 na hee ee oon 10.50 
Massachusetts: 
INCCONMSOUULRi ia .reanco mornestec ars « 3.00 
ASAbiayci@ha 6 cen op ae abuse comsed coco 12.86 
Attleboro, North (additional) ....... 25.00 
Rew 5 seta oem eormnowiae otocro 10.50 
Lynn 
(Glaenea it os a oR B eee won ae an 6 tec 51.00 
Georze elaiilln ss enjiceter ere ke 5.00 
IMEEM GES cle. Meer eee Eeeetemoccicia Crome s 13.10 
Medford Hillisde 
GVinbiol sony, REAP Ore cuca Deeceee ee Beets 3.75 
Miss Louise Keeler ........... 10.00 
Southbridge (additional) 
@hunchemeererre sorbent ten eas Tyan PA aX) 
IRI, AS IDIENY 5 on0c6so5 5046 1.00 
IGS, TO IME DROUIN oh oo ee bolas 50 
Misa Eire Lourtellottes asec ar 1.00 
Springtiel dss Second sar saree rir 5.00 
Minnesota: 
Minneapolis, Tuttle Church 
Women’s Association........... 5.00 
RONG ATA 6.520 Blo miko Dhaatic ccm Reece 12.18 
New York: 
Brooklyn, Our Father 
(QUiwitdiinwi 3) Ahead anes Bae 23.00 
Hanmer Oakese seein het 5.00 
Cicero 
Miseidulias Me Tobeynne sce 2.56. 3.00 
Wiewiane “Wray gx gcc Soot Aaa e 13.28 
RO CHESUC Riser ei ety eccacrerar er oeeeec ter erennes 68.70 
fihio: 
(Croevotoitaint toc on os Baa Meare 21.00 
Cleveland 
Clara Parsons gales ays se beaieciee= isa: 3.00 
NorehwOlmstead mcrae acii tere a: 5.26 
Rhode Island: 
Providence, Mediator .........-...... 7.65 
Vermont: 
IBTALEIOOOROR ANE detrei aa person hosel cle e 13.55 
(Cliesusr IDEN wo dcupen aockucoe sos 7.00 
TeuORA EY AOlo lA Biman foarte. opp che Oars conte eG 16.85 
Total credited to local churches .......... $ 519.46 
LAAMOUSI NT OINMEACL WWngoobgobonacse aa 1,823.45 


Grand total up to and including March 16, 1934..... $1,842.91 


* * 1 
THE DOOLITTLE HOME CAMPAIGN 
Reports of splendid success for the Doolittle Home Emer- 


gency Fund are coming in to Universalist Headquarters. Out- 
standing among those thus far reporting are the following: 


No. of Amount 

Pledges pledged 
iNorthyAdamisa (partial) re spscte ee tee ee 4 $ 66.00 
FATHIN UOTBaRer eapse stain eters oetreue chara 16 215.00 
ANCE DONOM eran ne ee cree Cee ee 47 2,502.50 
INfor Ge AthleWOrolw a. iets net ciocteilerate ote 54 1,059.00 
IBGVerl vanes Oat. ae nae ose Pace hee 6 88.00 
AS GRE OStONME was chert: Goooe licker mteestonre 1 24.00 
GROW Cp ela eee eeteneccus icy whestere ieee ot ete ene 17 395.00 
Church of the Redemption............... 10 238.00 
OX DUT Van NeR ra tia ni atsieistets, swetoitic ce oan tiny 1 24.00 
BEAN tKCCuMremerm earn Inks ohivs, crs seue span tate 1 24.00 
STOCK LOM Renee To oicis hes. cantnni aheius nudes Kusaen 1 5.00 
IBrooKlineearnee etre el oa ees Rens 4 111.00 
Cambridgens oeisn wc dneiers +: ole Mthdt eA En 1 24.00 
(QE IANO NI in sehr ts. ch Coeinbs cnc Decl ROR RRR RCRE EPR 2 48.00 
Chatham’? we titra itd trey ceea aie 1 10.00 
NOTH D Anam capo ceee ise ae epereas ae 1 5.00 
PV ANIVETS\ Me -citatterre Gieked geaieca Satan erete ones uv 10.00 


1 OY ae Ee PERT cy Sctcrc ie amke.c ob Bn ae M 10.00 
Hoxboros(partial) iis. see eee rae 24 336.50 
Kranklin, (partial) sarianeeies etree knee 5 485.00 
Tia WON COM ccd WA AS one eed ee OE 5 78.00 
LeOminstOrsaatss cots deo aoe en oer HZ 4.00 
Bowell Rivsta secax eacckecer i oe ota eaeenere i 24.00 
Lowell; Grace sr candoeo opie he oe 3 37.00 
LY Nitto ch crn ae tia eaters ee serra u 3.00 
Malden; (partial) Risia. te ero eee 4 23.00 
Marblehead .s2cai)ckis «eee oe eee 4 30.00 
Marl bor Oimedovsnitese Cane eee 14 125.00 
Medford Elilisid Ci varnya irae een il 5.00 
NeIPOSCH a Rit cea Sarhoneci hater em ee 1 24.00 
Milionc ieee A PR eT Me ey Keene Eo if 1.00 
Newtonville ses.sstee- one kek pik aise eae 2 13.00 
Nor WOO GOs: sar tase Sieh oie ee eee ee 27 320.00 
Orange rn hc aati Ae Oe eee oe ae 1 2.00 
IPAIMEP a: ee eee see ice nee Ce eae il 24.00 
ROCKpOTUS 45s acs sent eee 1 15.00 
Somerville... okies hee Tee 4 77.00 
Wrest somervillea.: so Aan goer nee 3 58.00 
IP eyed omelette eee cater Oe ors cee 1 25.00 
SOUtHDTIOGE sy.) yet teint Oo ee Zi 13.00 
Springfield, Church of the Unity..:....... il 10.00 
Wakefield: 7 anak ceeeescvn a hp ace ier et sepili 5.00 
Worcester whitst® ov, ciency cre an eRe 13 70.00 
Pawtucket ives Vis. er een ee a a 54.00 
IPPOVIGENCES Wrst. are hie ie ect ee 30 254.00 
Valley Malis ORUMIs At en see sar ee eee 3 34.00 
Wioonsockets Ra ias(partia)) eo ase 1 100.00 


From outside of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, con- 
tributions and pledges totaling $483.84 have been received. The 
above list does not represent final figures, as only twenty-one 
churches have sent in reports, several of which are only partial 
reports. Many of the amounts represent contributions which 
have come in by mail and have been credited to their respective 
churches. Practically every Universalist church in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island which has not already presented the appeal is 
planning to do so within the next few weeks. Universalists 
everywhere are urged to contribute, preferably through their 
churches, to this splendid denominational philanthropy. 


* * * 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The Idlewild Fellowship will meet at the Retreat House, 
Senexet, Conn., April 2-5, 1934, with the following program: 


Monday, April 2. 8 p. m. “The Stream of Influence.’ 
Herbert Hitchens, Unitarian church, West 
Mass. 

Tuesday, April 3. 10 a. m. Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., presiding. 
Rev. Max Kapp will lead the discussion of Mr. Hitchens’ 
address. 

8 p. m. “The Great Issues That Confront the Liberal 
Minister Today.”’ Dean John Murray Atwood. 

Wednesday, April 4, 10 a.m. Rev. J. W. Vallentyne presiding. 
A member of the faculty of Tufts School of Religion will 
lead the discussion of Dr. Atwood’s address. 

8 p. m. “The Outlook of Education in Religion.” Rev. 
Wofford Colquitt Timmons, D. D., South Church, Con- 
gregational, New Britain, Conn. 

Thursday, April 5 10 a.m. Rev. Isaac V. Lobdeil, D. D., pre- 
siding. Rev. Dwight Bradley, D. D., of Newton will lead 
the discussion of Dr. Timmons’ address. 

At an hour to be announced later the holy communion will 
be observed, Dr. Lobdell presiding. 


Rev. 
Newton, 


Following the custom of all using the Retreat House, 
a brief devotional service will be held in the Chapel each 
night. 

For reservations write to Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Secretary 
Idlewild Fellowship, 8 Auburn Street, Nashua, N. H. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GIVE ETZ, SKINNER, ETC., THE BENEFIT OF THE 
DOUBT 
To the Fiditor of the Leader: 

I wish that anonymous correspondent who wants you and 
others whom he mentions to ‘‘fling away ambition,” had told us 
in more detail what he thinks you ought to do-—and why. I 
wonder why he is so sure that you are al! governed by personal 
ambition. It may be that Dean Skinner’s ambition is for the 
School of Religion and for his students rather than for himself. 
The ambition of the editor of the Leader may be for the paper, and 
that of the General Superintendent for the denomination. 

It might be well for the man who is so sure that those in high 
places are moved by personal ambition to consider his own mo- 
tives in urging them to come down to the level of the common 
man—to ask himself if there is nothing of jealousy or self-right- 
eousness in his heart. 

This writer wants these men whom he names to give up 
their positions, which would mean giving up their salaries, and 
also their ‘‘possessions”—presumably their savings accounts and 
investments, if they have any. To whom or what should they 
give them up? How would it help the unemployed ministers to 
have three more added to their number? 

The correspondent does not make it clear whether he would 
abolish the positions these men hold—give up the General Con- 
vention organization, the theological school and the Leader—or 
simply fill the positions with some one else. -If he means that 
others should take their places, he would soon he calling on them 
to give up their ambition and get down to the level of the com- 
mon people. If he would give up the theological school and the 
Leader, will he tell us why? And does he really think Johannes 
would do more good digging ditches—which he may not be 
physically fitted to do—than writing about the little hill farm? 

Would it benefit me to have my employer give up his ambi- 
tions and his possessions and come down to my level? It cer- 
tainly would not. It would deprive me of a good job—and a 
number of other people, too. Realizing this, I should hesitate to 
say that any man ought to give up his possessions unless I knew 
that he acquired them dishonestly or was using them in ways or 
for purposes that were wrong. 

ea Vedi 


* * 


OUR SINS OF OMISSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for both your written and editorial reply to my 
letter, criticizing leaders in our faith. I find in my own case that 
sins of omission are far greater than the sins of commission; in 
fact they have caused me much pain and sorrow. 

What would I not give for the actual, sincere love of every 
human being I meet! But I would not accept it if I must pur- 
chase it at the price of inoffensive silence, for I must, so long as 
~ God is with me, “exhort, reprove, rebuke,” wherever I see that 
the best efforts for righteousness do not exist. 

Should we admit anyone’s right to claim that a man has 
been crucified with Jesus unless he has gone the whole way with 
him? I cannot think so. 

Prompted by the editorial, “Do we retain memory after 
death,’ may I add my belief to the many? 

Thinking things out in terms of earth, everything here seems 
to be continually divided up into smaller scale, or, perhaps better, 
into increasing scale, many offspring out of one, thus an increased 
individual consciousness. 

Should earth itself become decadent, ‘‘dead,”’ it has only to 
await rebirth by contact with other like bodies, to renew its fires 
and its life. Death? Never! No never! It is not in tune with 
God, the Father! 

And further, there is nothing in this wide world (excepting 
man) that tells us that the departed go to far distant realms. 
Why believe it? 


But tell me, you who read, have you faith, have you vision? 
Come with me and look into the future, to the time when all 
men, collectively, have experienced the same intimacy with the 
Father that Jesus did, and then contemplate the complete whole, 
the inestimable love force and the incalculable power and happiness 
that shall be. It isin man’s hands and is God’s urge. 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 

West Medford, Mass. 


* * 


THAT UNI-UNI MOVEMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent statement concerning the Young People’s Uni- 
Uni movement in the Leader is, I think, a fair appraisal of the 
situation in which the two groups find themselves. There is an 
insuperable opposition to a merger which would actually mean 
consolidation or organic union. I think it would be impossible 
to appoint two committees from the respective groups to discuss 
the matter who would not encounter facts and feelings that put 
merger out of the question. This is not to say that there are not 
certain individuals who are willing to try merger. There are 
such individuals, and I have been among them. If there seemed 
to be the slightest possibility that a merger could be achieved 
without wrecking both national groups, I think those in favor of it 
would stick by their guns. But the will to merge is distinctly 
lacking in any enthusiastic sense. Hence, we have taken the 
ground where all of us can stand, and upon which we can venture 
something in the way of revitalizing the youth work of the lib- 
eral church of which we are a part. 

In fact, we seem to have gone through the same cycles that 
the Joint Commission went through in the discussions that led to 
the Free Church Fellowship. We came to discuss merger. Facts 
and feelings prevented merger. We considered leaving the status 
quo untouched, but that was not the real desire. Eventually we 
decided to look towards a Free Church Fellowship of Youth, 
thinking of it as an inclusive body within which experiments 
can be readily tried, and where the wi!l to merge can be realis- 
tically built up. 

It is my personal opinion that the Y. P. C. U. has always 
broached the subject of merger at the wrong times. The Y. P. 
C. U. representatives are always compelled to negotiate knowing 
that the Y. P. C. U. is in debt, with poor prospects of paying off 
the indebtedness unless the financial situation brightens consid- 
erably. The Y. P. R. U. has a clean-cut financial status which 
puts the Y. P. C. U. representatives at a disadvantage. The Uni- 
tarian young people have received direct grants of money from 
denominational sources for some years, This accounts for their 
comparative financial well-being. Unless the Universalists are 
to abandon their youth work completely, it behooves us, as a de- 
nomination, to take a hand in the immediate affairs of the Y. P. 
C. U., especially to remove the threat of the overhanging debt. 
That will make theY. P. C. U. more nearly equal in any relative 
position that points to merger. We could never enter a merger 
with an unpaid debt against us. The Unitarians rightfully expect 
us to clean up the indebtedness of some two thousand dollars 
before we talk seriously of combining. 

The Unitarians declare that there is a disparity of numbers in 
the two groups that causes difficulty. There are perhaps two 
thousand Universalist young people registered with the Y. P. 
C. U. There are between six and eight thousand Unitarians 
estimated to be members of the Y. P.R. U. Iam convinced that 
there are more than two thousand Universalist young people in 
this country. I believe that there are more than that connected 
now with our Universalist churches. True, they may not be 
registered, dues-paying members, but they exist. Why do we 
not have them? Why do not ministers ally their young people’s 
groups with the Y. P.C. U.? Here is a question of first import- 
ance for the present officers of the Y. P. C. U. to discuss. Is 
it money, or program, or leadership, or what, which keeps 
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local groups from sharing in the wider Y. P. C. U. activities? 

There are other important points that enter into the Uni- 
Uni discussion—frankly, some are of such a nature as to make 
them too delicate to discuss, at least at this time. But enough 
has been said to indicate the line of thought which has appeared 
in the committee meetings held to discuss merger. 

One thing above everything else is going to tell the story 
about the success of the present venture into a Free Church 
Fellowship of Youth. That one thing will be the program that 
the Free Church Fellowship itself asks the two liberal youth 
groups to carry out. Unless the Free Church leadership displays 
the challenge to stir the Y. P. C. U. and the Y. P. R. U. out of 
their present routines, the Free Church will seem to them like a 
phantom body—a queer, irrational substitute for reality, a 
negligible complex of courtesy and compromise, voiceless and 
pointless. The Free Church leaders have been acquainted with 
the desire of the young people to have presented a program which 
the young people should unite in carrying out. When that 
program appears, the real test of the Free Church’s strength in 
youth work will be made. It will be a test both of the wisdom of 
the program and the sincerity of the young people’s groups in 
making it effective. 

M.A. Kapp. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 


THAT OPEN LETTER OF HENRY ROSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After more than one careful reading of the open letter to 
Lon Ray Call by Dr. Henry R. Rose in the Leader of Feb. 17, it 
is not quite clear to this writer, and may not he to readers not so 
well acquainted with his thought. The printed word is so often 
misconstrued, as the Reactions testify in many cases. 

We should like to understand exactly what Dr. Rose meant 
to convey in regard to God’s design concerning the individual 
life of man. 

And, I ask his pardon if I seem obtuse, just what does he 
mean when saying: “is it probable that everything else is pre- 
determined and man’s life is not?” 

Unless we grant that some men are in special favor with 
God, and foreordained to the fulfilling of Divine purposes; that 
all lives are predestined to good or evil (the Calvinistic idea), 
we must acknowledge that none are exempt from His laws, 
spiritual, moral or physical. In the latter case, design must be 
within the law, governing all consequences—while not interfering 
with the freedom of will conferred upon mankind and necessary 
to the development of character, nor defeating the ultimate pur- 
pose of the Creator. 

Probably this is what is indicated in Dr. Rose’s thesis. 
Otherwise, put in simple language, as an infinite being, God 
knows what use we as individuals will make of our opportunities 
and the certain results of sinful actions (that may also affect the 
innocent); but that a loving Heavenly Father has ordered the 
evils and tragedies that befall us, that he has designed sinful 
lives, is unthinkable! No reasonable person couid so believe and 
certainly Dr. Rose did not infer such a conclusion. 

The statement of Jesus, that has no doubt misled many 
people, that “the very hairs of your head are all numbered,” 
could surely not have meant that. God knows, while not con- 
straining them, what His children will do, given free-will. 

When certain events, like the appearance of great leaders 
in momentous periods of history, seem Providential in a particu- 
lar sense, a close analysis of conditions will reveal that they are a 
sequence of the operation of natural law, however obscure to our 
limited vision. But do not such occurrences prove that “life 
is no accident,” that design rules through immutable laws? 

In the sometimes mystifying events in our own lives, should 
we not have a larger conception of divine supervision and trace 
them to God’s higher laws, rather than to direct interven- 
tion? 

Many persons are prone to excuse their behavior, their wrong 
conduct, as victims of fate, their heredity or environment, and 


perhaps with some justification, but forgetting that few are free 
from ‘‘taints of blood,” and not realizing that all must work with 
God, according to His moral laws, or defeat the purpose of our 


earthly existence—suffer penalty or loss here or hereafter, thus. 


delaying our true destiny. We are not puppets on the stage of 
life. 

As Dr. Rose writes: ‘‘Life spells both accident and design,. 
freedom and fate.” 


L. M. Mace}. 


COMMENT ON AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While articles like ‘‘Religious Education Tomorrow”’ appear 
in your columns there is yet hope that the mission of the Uni- 
versalist Church will be fullfiled. 

It is “‘we,” not “they” or “you,” who need religious educa- 
tion. In so far as that education is chaotic in the liberal world, 
“we’’ are responsible. ‘“‘There are a large number of preachers 
who seem to be really interested in nothing but their own ora- 
torical exploits.” The author probably had no thought of par- 
ticular application, least of all to liberals. ‘‘We’’ may ask if 
such a thing is possible in owr ministry. A worker in a small 
parish of great opportunity, to whom I once suggested that they 
might get help from a near-by prominent minister, replied that 
the Rev. -—— was too busy keeping up his own reputation to do 
anything else. If conditions in dormant Universalist parishes, 
about one-fourth of all, are an index, the quotation does apply to 
some who have served in those pulpits. Witness the inefficiency 
or absence of Sunday school and adult classes, and an appalling 
lack of evidence throughout these parishes of either principles or 
details of religious education. 

The paragraph beginning, ‘“The church has been too much 
under the blight of superficial optimism and sentimentalism,”’ is 
well worth several readings. ‘‘We,”’ eulogizing the free spirit, et al, 
do not see the rocks and quagmires along the path we travel. 
“We” take not into account that superficial sentiment without 
dogma is as fatal to the liberal as it is to the orthodox with dogma. 
Another sentence, “It (religious. education) is a pattern taken 
over largely from secular education, that of harmonious adapta- 
tion to environment” (italics mine), suggests that progressiveness 
of liberalism may be nothing more than conforming to changing 
styles in literature, a new cloak for selfishness, or commercialism 
in religion. What a grand opportunity have teachers and 
preachers passed by in not teaching the social application of the 
admonition, “‘Be not conformed to this world!’’ What else than 
conforming to this world were the votes of many church members 
for repeal? Is the history of our church which has lost about 
one-third of its constituency in the last fifty years so recorded 
because “‘we’’ lack “unadjusted personalities, as Jesus was?” 

We ought to thank Mr. Luccock, The Christian Century, Susan 
M. Andrews, and the editor of the Leader for this contribution 
to religious education. There can be no question of its truth 
and aptness. For those who have the greatest need of education, 
whose minds are more or less befuddled, for others who ever 
learn but never attain, a plainer, blunter speech might be more 
helpful, and a few illustrations to clarify, and questions to invite 


mental activity, as, Should a churchman contorm to anything: 


other than confession of Christ as the basis of religious educa- 
tion? But go get the Leader of Feb. 24. Consider the hints and 
helpfulness that ‘Religious Education Tomorrow,” which means 
today, offers Universalist preachers and Sunday school teachers. 


Observer. 
* * 


BEEN GOING EIGHTY YEARS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Please credit me with the amount of enclosed money order, 
but continue to send the paper as during the last fifty years. I 


believe that'for eighty years this paper, or one of its predecessors, . 


has come to my mother or my father. 
SAS LSICE 


a eee 
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Religion Today 


Contemporary Religious Thinking. 
Edited by R. W. Searle and F. A. 
Bowers. (The Falcon Press.) 


Channing saw clearly the singular im- 
portance of religion to democracy. ‘‘Re- 
ligion befriends liberty,’ said Channing. 
“Tt diminishes the necessity of public re- 
straints. . . . Diminish principle, and you 
increase the need of force in a community. 
In this country government needs not the 
array of power which you meet in other 
nations; but accomplishes its purposes by a 
few unarmed judges and civil officers, and 
operates so silently around us that many 
of us enjoy its blessings with hardly a 
thought of its existence. This is the per- 
fection of freedom; and to what do we owe 
this condition? J answer, to the power of 
those laws which religion writes on our 
hearts, which unite and concentrate public 
opinion against injustice and oppression, 
which spread a spirit of equity and good- 
will through the community. Thus re- 
ligion is the soul of freedom, and no nation 
under heaven has such an interest in it as 
ourselves.” 

Times change, but religion is still the 
soul of freedom. Self-discipline and self- 
control is the only alternative to arbitrary 
and excessive government. In other words 
a people must learn to govern themselves 
or they will have to be governed by some- 
one else. It is the purpose of enlightened 
religion to develop this self-control and 
the idealistic motivation of life. 

If “Contemporary Religious Think- 
ing” may be taken as a fair sample of what 
is being spoken from the pulpits of Amer- 
ica today, then we may indeed take heart 
for the future of our democracy. Even 
Dowie, prophet of doom though he is, sees 
the light. 

“Here,’’ as the editors say, “is no pana- 
cea, no tormula, no magic word. But a 
comprehension of reality, a grappling with 
life.’ “Grappling” is a well chosen word, 
for there is much of it in this little book, 
grappling with the problems that perplex 
mankind—with questions of economics and 
the organization of life, with group an- 
tagonisms, social cooperation, the regimen- 
tation of life, rugged individualism and 
the preservation of the spiritual values of 
life. 

Here is no mere juggling of popular 
catchwords, but a frank appraisal of our 
civilization in terms of individual right- 
eousness. Probably no expressions occur 
more often than the assertions that life 
must be spiritually motivated, that it 
must be organized around loyalty and 
responsibility to spiritual ideals, that it 
must be built on courage and faith in the 
moral ideal. The regeneration of society 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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is the goal of religion. But it is bigger than 
any political program. It is regeneration 
of heart and life. It is the religion which, 
Channing saw, reduces government to a 
minimum. 

Tt you are looking for signs of a rein- 
vigorated Protestantism in America, you 
will find plenty of them in this little book. 
There is a unanimity and power here that 
one would have thought impossible a few 
years ago. One might almost say Ameri- 
can Protestants are coming of age, are 
reaching their spiritual maturity. It is not 
a unity of authority or organization ex- 
pressed here, but something far better, a 
unity of vision and spirit. A new era in- 
deed when we turn the page on closed 
systems of theology and smug thoughts of 
God. Ten years ago such a collection of 
sermons would not have heen possible. 
I feel like saying, 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 
Hurley Begun. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


* ok 


The Making of the West 


The Civilization of the Old Northwest, 
1788-1812. By Beverley W. Bond, Jr., 
Professor of History in the University of 
Cincinnati. (Macmillan. $3.50.) 


Professor Bond confines his writing 
pretty closely within the limits of his prob- 
lem. He attempts a study of conditions 
in the early development of the Old 
Northwest, of which President Theodore 
Roosevelt in his “The Winning of the 
West” once wrote: “The Northwest formed 
no part of our country as it originally 
stood; it had no portion in the Declaration 
of Independence. It did not revolt; it 
was conquered.” Lying between the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Great Lakes, 
this territory comprised what is now Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
also a part of western Pennsylvania. Pro- 
fessor Bond says nothing of Wisconsin, 
which was not really in American control 
until after the War of 1812, the limit of his 
task. This book seems not so much history 
as the making of history. [ts purpose is 
to show how institutions were created from 
the conflicting desires, emotions, qualities, 
of settlers, in a new section, settlers whose 


_ backgrounds differed and who were called 


upon to meet not only pioneer conditions, 
but the hostility of Indian, French, and 
English traditions. 

The chief material of the book, and here 
is its very remarkable ccntribution to 
present-day knowledge, is gained primarily 
from the apparently inexhaustible records 
of the time in diaries, letters, local and na- 
tional newspapers, pamphlets, government 
papers, judicial reports, and committee ac- 
tivities. No petty gossip is beyond the 


author’s interest and no definite step of 
cultural improvement is lost sight of. 

Nominally the Old Northwest was in the 
possession of the United States in 1783. 
But trading stations were in foreign hands 
and ancient claims lingered on. Also how 
were the new eager claims of Virginia, 
Connecticut, New York and Massachu- 
setts to be adjusted? Professor Bond gives 
New York the credit of first yielding her 
claims and thus making the new territory 
the property of the American people. 

In this popular beginning is found the 
opportunity for the growth of ever-widen- 
ing democratic tendencies, where the 
fresh spirit of freedom and independence 
1 nd personal rights had full play. The 
Fourth of July is the great day of the year, 
sharing honor with Election Day. These 
days, with Fast Day, first solemnly set 
apart in Marietta on December 25, 1788, 
gave occasion for every kind of spontaneous 
oratory. Church days, except Sunday, 
with the Protestant settlers were prac- 
tically unheeded. There were few church- 
es, for church membership was scarcely 
seven per cent of the population. The 
Methodists were by far the most numerous, 
and the story of circuit riders, missionaries 
and camp-meetings is full of fascination. 
A constant source of difficulty was the 
problem of the introduction of slavery, 
which receives an excellent and careful 
treatment. 

The first settlement was made by Revo- 
lutionary veterans from Danvers, Mass., 
and Hartford, Conn. Crossing the moun- 
tains to the Ohio River, they floated down, 
led by a boat called the ‘Mayflower,’ 
landed at the mouth of the Muskingum 
and founded Marietta, Ohio, in 1788. In 
the same year others, chiefly from New 
Jersey, secured a grant, the Miami Pur- 
chase. They were followed by Virginia 
veterans, who settled in the Virginia Mili- 
tary District. 

The story moves on with its many de- 
tails of selfishness and nobility, of wild 
crimes and speedy justice, of degradation 
and integrity, while those characteristics 
were shaping which underlie what we call 
the ‘‘Middle West” today—the center of 
population and wealth of our America. “A 
deeper survey,” says the author, “shows 
that the prosaic details of a civilization 
founded upon corn and wheat, upon pigs 
and cattle, and upon hard, unremitting 
labor, have been ennobled by the pluck of 
the early settiers from so many states, who 
successfully set up in the wilderness a so- 
ciety that was patterned after their own 
ideals.”” With painstaking industry Pro- 
fessor Bond has thrown much light on the 
first efforts of the new United States in 
territorial expansion. 

John Carroll Perkins. 

Boston, Mass. 

(Continued on page 381) 
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‘Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


BUILDING RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 
IN ADULTS 


1. What Is Adult Education? 

The field of adult education is as broad 
as the needs of adults. Obviously the or- 
ganization which seeks to meet any of 
these needs must first determine the area 
in which it plans to operate. Numerous 
activities may be classed as enterprises 
worthy of the name of adult education. 
Such activities may be as diverse as crafts 
classes and experiments in personal re- 
ligion, or amateur dramatics and parents’ 
classes in child nurture. Education for 
social citizenship may be of utmost im- 
portance in one community, while seminars 
in creative music may be the first subject 
of importance in another center. The per- 
sons responsible for the development and 
maintenance of an adult educational pro- 
gram should consider the following points: 

1. What are the needs of our adult 
group? 

2. Which of these needs is our organiza- 
tion capable of meeting? 

3. What type of program will meet these 
needs most effectively? 

4. What leadership is available? 


2. The Second Church Plan 

The Committee of Religious Education 
of the Second Church in Newton, West 
Newton, Mass., has been developing an 
adult educational program for several years. 
The members of the committee have been 
of the opinion that the church would seek 
to meet one specific need—one of many ur- 
gent needs, perhaps, but one which should 
be cared for primarily by the church, 
namely, that of developing the personal 
spiritual life of the individual man and 
woman. Again, such a large task had to 
be subdivided into its several parts, and 
one of these parts had to be accepted as 
the major task or problem at hand. This 
further subdivision of needs led to the 
formulation of a plan which would present 
specific information about religious faiths. 

“Faiths Men Live By,” was made the 
subject of a series of lectures to be given in 
the Second Church in Newton during the 
fall of 19388. This series was planned as a 
part of a larger program. Not only was 
such a series planned because of the need 
it met, but also because there was found to 
be available the type of leadership which 
warranted such an undertaking. The 
minister of the Second Church was for- 
tunate in securing prominent speakers who 
are authorities in their respective fields. 

A professor of biblical history in one of 
the near-by universities spoke on Oriental 
religion, with special emphasis on Bud- 
dhism. A rabbi of one of the liberal syna- 
gogues of Greater Boston lectured on the 
subject of Judaism. A Catholic priest, a 
member of the Society of Jesuits, presented 
the principles of the Catholic faith. A 


o* * 
* THE ROAD TO BETHANY 
* pee * 
* The last week—the lone week— "i 
oe Each weary evenfall, i 
* The Master climbed the hili road, * 
x Between the cedars tall. - 
* * 
* Among the whispering cedars, cs 
2 The olives grey and dim, Z 
* The Master sought the one door 3 
= That was not closed to him. ce 
* * 
* And always at the last turn . ce 
* He saw the little light, ” 
* That Mary’s hand had set there, oy 
To guide him through the night. * 
* * 
* So, for a love-lit candle _ 
e That made the way less bleak, = 
* The Master climbed the hill road, ce 
is The last lone week. fs 
zs Harry Lee. 2 
* * 


professor of church history in one of the 
neighboring universities lectured on Protes- 
tantism. The last of the eight lectures was 
entitled, “Modern Religious Movements in 
America.” The lecturer was the minister of 
one of the progressive churches of Boston. 
3. AnHvaluation of the Plan 

What are the results.of such an enter- 
prise? If numbers are any kind ot an in- 
dicator of interest, it may be stated that 
an increasing interest was shown. There 
were never less than two hundred adults in 
attendance at any of the eight lectures. 
Over five hundred people attended one 
lecture. A more specific indicator of re- 
sults was evidenced by remarks made by 
those who attended the lectures. Many 
people spoke of a new and more tolerant in- 
terpretation of other men’s faiths. The 
series proved that frequently understand- 
ing and religious tolerance go hand in 
hand.—-Frank Grebe, Director of Religious 
Education, Second Church (Congregational), 
West Newion, Mass. 


K * 


THE NEW FIVE CENT QUOTA 


“Yor a long time we have wondered why 
we were asked to pay so small a per capita 
tax to the G.S. S.A. We are glad that it 
has been raised.”” So writes Miss Maud G. 
Booth of our school in Stafford, Conn., re- 
garding the change from the old 2 1-2 cents 
to the new 5 cents per capita quota. Other 
schools sending in their checks have shown 
the same generous spirit. This change of 
quota was the first recommendation to be 
unanimously adopted at the Worcester 
convention last October. Even now the 
quota is such a modest one that its pay- 
ment need work no hardship on any one. 
But with every school cooperating the total 


increase will mean much toward the on- 
going of our program. 
* * 
HOW PIGEON RIVER SUNDAY 
SCHCOL DID ITS PART 


Prompted by the report of how Brattle- 
boro did it, the superintendent of the 
Pigeon River church school has sent us 
word of the way the American Friendship 
Offering was taken at Inman’s Chapel in 
the mountains of North Carolina. We are 
glad to print it below: 

On Sunday, Feb. 11, the Pigeon River 
Sunday school held a service in behalf of 
the Suffolk School in Suffolk, Virginia. We 
used the services that were sent from the 
G.S.S. A. and every one seemed to enjoy 
them. I wrote Arthur Whitney a personal 
letter, the fine young superintendent I 
have heard so much about, of Brattleboro, 
Vermont. We had a fine service with a 
cross and some candles. The cross was 
made by one of our own boys. The candles 
were lighted and there was a representa- 
tive of each class which passed in its own 
offering. Our offering went over the.top. 

Two engineers of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority made a call at Friendly House, 
inquiring for a lunch. Friendly House 
gave them their lunch. And when they 
started to go, in return one of them gave a 
dollar to be used as we saw fit and it was 
put right into the offering. We sold an old 
dictionary for the common cause. One 
boy gave the last ten cents he had to make 
the offering good. At first we thought we 
were going to have to wait a while to get 
the full amount, but the people were not 
going to let it go down. Every one gave 
until we went over the top. One girl gave 
the last five cents she had, designed to buy 
postage to write to her mother. We were 
all proud of the offering we had raised. 

Robert Loverne Inman. 


* * 


AFTER-EASTER PLANS 


Our director of religious education has 
succeeded in keeping interest in the 
church school alive after Easter. He ar- 
ranges the course to last up to the last six 
weeks of the church school year, then he 
puts on a World Friendship Project for six 
weeks. Last year it was India—this year 
China. This year he stimulated the in- 
terest of the teachers by having speakers 
come out for several weeks before it 
started, then he had moving pictures and 
special speakers for the worship periods 
and he bunched classes to give them good 
teachers on China subjects. Of course the 
school is large—five hundred—but it 
could be done in a small way, too. The 
Primary Department had a Chinese Fes- 
tival. It tends to give the school unity 
and covers a fine bit of ground. (From a 
letter written by Mrs. Stella Marek Cush- 
ing, June, 1933.) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ATTITUDES 


The Open Mind Which Leadeth to 
Maturity 


If present criticism is true then we arein 
danger of being a nation of ‘adult-in- 
fants.” The way to meet this current 
criticism is for us to come to maturity, 
_ which is largely a matter of applying in- 
telligence to the practical conduct of life. 
To grow up physically is fairly easy, since 
the maturing of our bodies is mainly na- 
ture’s task. But to grow up emotionally, 
morally, spiritually and mentally is more 
difficult, since these are our own responsi- 
bility. We shall never become emotionally 
mature until our emotions no longer need 
be mothered, cajoled, coaxed, flattered or 
soothed. Nor shall we become morally 
mature until the assertion of our freedom 
harmonizes with the freedom of others, 
and the cultivation of the more manly 
virtues and duties is undertaken. Spiritual 
maturity will be evident when our inner 
life is organized around a central purpose, 
and when we cease expecting the universe 
to conform to our desires, fulfill our every 
wish, and shield us from the experiences of 
pain and sorrow. And we shall. become 
mentally mature only when we master the 
art of open-mindedness. 

The art of open-mindedness is not popu- 
lar. People seem to prefer to be bromidic, 
to repeat well-phrased but often false ideas, 
to hold to tradition and prejudice. They 
fear the open mind because they believe it 
holds no convictions. But the truly open- 
minded person is the only one who has well- 
established and well-tested convictions. 

The open mind is the characteristic of 
alltrue education. Too often diplomas are 
mere certificates of attendance or symbols 
of one’s ability to memorize professor’s 
theories. The open mind really thinks, 
“jealously guards its intellectual rights and 
powers,” is not satisfied with hasty gen- 
eralizations from particular instances, 
searches for facts rather than theories, 
cowers before no man’s opinion, resists the 
bondage of habit, welcomes the light of 
truth whencesoever it may come, and 
never subscribes to a hereditary faith until 
that faith has met the test of experience. 
He who possesses such a mind is truly 
mentally mature. 

How shall our young people acquire 
this open mind which leadeth to maturity? 
They wil! listen attentively to all new 
ideas and follow all arguments without 
prejudice or bias. Instead of shouting 
back a counter argument they will seriously 
weigh their opponent’s argument, and if 
convinced by reason will relinquish their 
previous position. Not being afraid to 
follow courageously and vigorously through 
any problem that presents itself, they will 
not stand awed before socialism, com- 
munism, or any other ism. 


Instead of accepting the current no- 
tion that one man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s, they will search out the expert. 
Neither will they accept scientific conclu- 
sions passively simply because these are 
labeled “‘science.”’ They will want to think 
through their religion and be willing to 
make the necessary adjustments which that 
religion may demand. Unlike most people 
they will not be satisfied with trying to be 
important and “to know it all,” but will 
investigate a problem before giving their 
opinion. By developing the open mind 
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they will realize that propaganda is often 
skillfully conducted and organized so that 
the unthinking mind can he led as easily 
into war or voting as a dumb animal. 
They will realize that most opinions now 
prevalent are ready-made and neatly 
phrased but seriously lacking in the spirit 
of truth. 

This art of open-mindedness is worthy 
of our best efforts, and until we become 
proficient in it we lack maturity. It is 
time for humanity to grow up, for this na- 
tion to cease to be composed of “adult- 
infants.” It remains with us to make the 
open mind the acceptable symbol of a 
mature humanity. 

Lawrence Wesley Abbott. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ONE MORE SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


The Public Meeting held in the Church 
of the Redemptoin, Boston, Thursday, 
March 15, was outstanding in many re- 
spects, but particularly because it was the 
first coming together in such a meeting of 
the Unitarian and Universalist women. 
Members of the Unitarian Alliance were 
the guests of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Massachusetts, 
and there were about fifty of our Unitarian 
sisters present. 

The program was planned carefully, and 
seemed to strike all the way through an 
unusually high spiritual note. Beginning 
with the praise service by Mrs. Samuel G. 
Ayres, through the whole program, the 
need of God in our lives seemed to be the 
thought at the heart of the speakers. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
spoke of “What Unitarian Women are 
Doing.” We listened eagerly and learned 
that they are doing much. Surely they are 
“doers of the word.” They have a mem- 
bership oi 20,500 women; they send out 
more than 200,000 pieces of literature 
during the year; they have all sorts of 
ways of lending a helping hand throughout 
the country in very practical ways; they 
have their Friendly Links, joining together 
the nations of the world in friendship, thus 
promoting in a very real way friendly rela- 
tions through these contacts. Mrs. Rees 
spoke of the need for religious education, 
saying it was sate to say that if one genera- 
tion of children could be trained in right 
thinking, the millennium would come; that 
religious education was one of the most 


‘important functions of any church or- 


ganization. 

Miss Kirk gave an equally interesting 
talk on ‘‘Universalist Women at Work,” 
and very skillfully outlined the threefold 
program of the W. N. M. A., in Japan, in 
North Carolina and at the birthplace of 
Clara Barton. 

The music during the service was ex- 
cellent. Mr. T. Walter Lander, organist 
of the church, gave his entire day for the 


musical part of the program, accompany- 
ing Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. Covington, whose 
solos and duets were a delightful part of 
the program. 

After the delicious luncheon and the 
friendly hour which always accompanies it, 
the afternoon session was opened with 
greetings and prayer by the pastor of the 
church, Dr. John Smith Lowe. 

The camp at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place is of great interest to all who know 
of it, and Miss Enbom’s talk on the sub- 
ject “How Can You?” brought in the story 
of this camp as it was originally and as it 
has developed into a camp for diabetic 
little girls, operated jointly with Dr. El- 
liott P. Joslin of Boston. She was assisted 
by Miss Shirley Hurwitz, a little twelve- 
year-old girl and a member of the camp 
of 1938. Shirley delighted her audience 
with her beautiful voice asshe sang her two 
solos, and also with the recitation.of “Star 
Fairies,’’ which brought joy and love to a 
poor little girl because first she learned to 
have faith and hope. 

All the speakers had been so cordial in 
their greetings and welcome to our Uni- 
tarian sisters that the next speaker won- 
dered if she ‘really belonged’? in the 
gathering. Mrs. Francis J. Flagg, a sister 
of the Congregational faith, gave us a very 
spiritual and uplifting address, ‘‘Mary 
Stood By,” and no one of any faith could 
have more sincerely belonged in that group 
than did she. All through the generations 
women have been the torchbearers, they 
have stood by. We are realizing now 
that we have not only been experiencing 
economic hard times, we have had spiritual 
hard times as well, and it is for the women, 
like Mary of old, to stand by and be the 
torchbearers. She brought to us again 
what every Christian man and woman 
knows, that “‘service measures success.” 

A splendid gathering presided over by a 
very lovable and capable president, Mrs. 
Carol T. Restall; cordial weleomes from 
Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. Hamilton; delightful 
music, fine addresses! A successtul and 
satisfying day. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Rev. Harry A. Farrar has 
been doing a fine piece of scout service. 
The Convention Superintendent was both 
the toastmaster and the speaker of the 
evening at a big community banquet of 
the Boys Scouts here Feb. 18. Mr. Farrar, 
scoutmaster, was in charge, and in spite of 
the exceedingly cold weather the attend- 
ance was very large, people of all ages 
being present, and many from surrounding 
towns. Mr. Farrar and Rev. Ephraim 
Huntington Stevens responded briefly to 
toasts, as did former Representative Wm. 
W. Hazeltine, Town Clerk Clark W. Hazel- 
tine, Franklin Huntington Stevens, and 
Grange Master John O. Edwards, and the 
scouts, in celebration of the silver jubilee 
of the movement. Two girl scout troops 
have been organized. Allen Hazeltine 
reported on the State Older Boys’ Con- 
ference. Scouts of the Andover and Sims- 
bury districts attended church Feb. 18, 
the service being in charge of Mr. Farrar. 
* * Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams led the 
Washington County Ministers’ Club Feb. 
5 in protest to the Federal Government on 
the Vinson naval bill. He started a social 
hygiene lecture course Feb. 19 and spoke 
to the Barre Junior Woman’s Club Feb. 
20. He commenced a series of “Lenten 
Walks with Jesus’”’ Feb. 18—walks to the 
Church, Courtroom, Ballot Box, Bank, 
Factory, Hospital and Cemetery. He had 
charge of the worship period at the State 
Older Boys’ Conterence, Spaulding High 
School, Feb. 8, and had a good number at 
his church service, Feb. 4. Homer C. Ladd 
was on the local executive committee for 
that conference, and was one of the voca- 
tional group leaders on Saturday after- 
noon, as was also Prof. K. R. B. Flint of 
Norwich University. Judge A. G. Fay is 
recovering from his illness. Horace A. 
Richardson was re-elected clerk of the 
parish, after many years service, and Mrs. 
Richardson was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Barre Historical Society. Mr. Wil- 
liams presided at the civic religious ser- 
vice Feb. 25 * * Bellows Falls.—Rev. 
Harlin M. Campbell underwent a success- 
ful operation at the Rockingham hospital 
early in February. Rev. Frances A. Kim- 
ball preached Feb. 11. On Feb. 18 the 
Methodist and Baptist churches com- 
menced meeting with the United Church 
(Congregational and Universalist) and 
will continue to do so until Mr. Campbell 
is able to serve again, the two pastors, re- 
spectively, Rev. Roy J. Dinsmore and Rev. 
Curry M. Spidell, preaching Feb. 18 and 
25. The Methodist and Baptist church 
schools also meet in the same building, 
and the Baptist Christian Endeavor and 
the Methodist League also meet with the 
United Church Fellowship Group Sunday 
evenings. Rev. W. H. Eastman of Sax- 
ton’s River spoke to the Men’s Club Feb. 


17 and Rev. Willis Smith of Keene, N. H., 
to the Fellowship Group Feb. 18. E. F. 
Leach is president of the local committee 
of the Windham-Windsor Boy Scout 
Council. * * Bethel.—-Rev. Wm. C. Har- 
vey spoke to the White River Valley 
Ministers’ Association in the Methodist 
church Feb. 12. The Unity Club has 
changed its name and is now the Unity 
Circle, and it met with Mrs. J. A. Graham 
Feb. 7. Miss Grace Blossom is the new 
superintendent of the united church 
school. Mrs. Edith Putnam is the clerk 
of the Universalist parish and John Noble 
is the new treasurer. Miss Irene Cushing, 
graduate student of Harvard, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Cushing, has re- 
turned from several months’ study in 
archeology at Athens, Greece. * * Caven- 
dish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met with 
Mrs. W. H. Butler Feb. 14. * * Chester.— 
The Convention Superintendent preached 
here Feb. 18 and talked to the Sunday 
school. The average attendance at the 
school since summer has been thirty-five 
plus. The pupils had a social Feb. 16 
with two of the teachers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy FE. Heald. Louis J. Richardson is 
the superintendent as wel! as the parish 
clerk. Norman Heaid is in the University 
of Vermont band. His sisters, Rachel C. 
and Alice L., were graduated from Middle- 
bury College last June. Gardner W. 
Waterman was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Windsor County Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association Feb. 28. The acting 
pastor, who is Right Eminent Grand 
Commander George P. Loveil, head of the 
Grand Commandery of the Knights Temp- 
lars of Vermont, was the honored speaker 
at commandery visitation meetings at 
St. Albans, Burlington, Morrisville, Mont- 
pelier, Barre, Brattleboro and White 
River Junction on Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
27 and March 2. The Ladies’ Aid met 
with Mrs. Cora Bacon Feb. 8 and with 
Mrs. Clyde Clark Feb. 22. * * East Cor- 
inth.—Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Boyd of 
New York City and Barre, Mass., an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, 
Grace Wolcott Boyd, to John Webb May- 
nard of New York. Miss Boyd is a native 
of this place and is now president of the 
Young People’s Guild of All Souls Church 
in New York City, and the treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Federation of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Young People’s Societies. 
Her father once taught school in South 
Ryegate, this state. * * Felchville.—The 
Ladies’ Society met with Mrs. FE. B. Wat- 
kins Feb. 1 and with Mrs. Don C. Hawkins 
Feb. 15. The girls and boys 4 H Club 
held a party at the Universalist hall Feb. 2. 
The Reading Public Library, of which 
Miss Minnie C. Fay is the librarian, had 
the largest circulation of books Feb. 1, 
1933, to Feb. 1, 1934, of any year of its 


history. * * Gaysville.—Rev. W. C. Har- 
vey preached here Feb. 11 and 25. * * 
Guilford Center.—The Ladies’ Society 
voted to give the use of the rooms in the 
Ladies’ Building to Edward C. Emery for 
his Sunday school work, the church build- 
ing being difficult to heat. Mr. Emery 
is the son of the president of the New 
England Evangelistic Association. Mrs. 
Minnie Baker gave a paper Feb. 2 at the 
Broad Brook Grange on “‘Which Is the 
Worst Pest in the Community, the Kicker, 
the Critic or the Indifferent Person?” * * 
Hartland Four Corners.—The Ladies’ 
Aid met with Mrs. Elbridge N. Davis Feb. 
14. Mr. Davis was elected vice president, 
Feb. 4, of the White River Production 
Credit Association. * * Hartland Three 
Corners.—Rev. Wm. L. Forkell spoke at 
the public school Feb. 21 and at the Rut- 
land Congregational Men’s Club Feb. 23. 
The speaker at the annual get together 
supper of the Hartland Religious Associa- 
tion, Feb. 28, was Rev. J. O. Long, Congre- 
gationalist, Proctorsville. * * Hunting- 
ville, Que.—The Ladies’ Aid met re- 
cently with Mrs. G. H. Armstrong. * * 
Jacksonville.—The new officers of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society are: President, Mrs. 
Minnie Stetson; vice president, Mrs. Mary 
Hancock; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Minerve S. Reed; directors, Mrs. Lottie 
Willard, Mrs. Clara Murdock, Mrs. Alice 
Hicks, Mrs. Alice Dary and Mrs. Evelyn 
Farrington. * * Londonderry.—Mrs. Ab- 
bie Helen Wilkins, widow of Gilbert Parker, 
died Feb. 20, aged ninety-one. She was 
born at Weston, March 1, 1842. She was 
a devoted Universalist. * * Montpelier.— 
The Convention Superintendent spoke at 
the church school and preached at the 
morning service of the Church of the Mes- 
siah. During the service he gave the right 
hand or fellowship to the clerk of the 
church, Joseph W. Blakely, and to the 
minister, Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, and both 
responded in expressions of enthusiasm 
and responsibility in the mutual recogni- 
tion of common liberal leadership and ser- 
vice. At the annual meeting Feb. 12 Mr. 
Blakely was elected clerk to succeed 
Dorman B. E. Kent, who had served seven- 
teen years. Mr. Kent is vice-president of 
the Vermont Historical Society and an of- 
ficer of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He and Mr. Yoder wrote a history 
of the local church and gave great credit 
to the work of Universalist pioneers locally 
and at large. The first regular Unitarian 
meeting locally was Dec. 18, 1864, and the 
building was erected in 1866. There were 
two previous attempts to organize a Uni- 
versalist society, but the movements were 
not long lived or strong. The Sunday 
school has seven classes and the Women’s 
Alliance is a live organization. The Eve- 
ning Alliance, the Reading Club, the Lay- 
men’s League and the Community Forum 
have many meetings. Mrs. J. W. Blakely 
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and Mrs. Yoder recently spoke to the 
Mothers’ Club. Mrs. C. T. Pierce gave a 
paper on poetry at the annual Poetry Tea 
of the Women’s Club Feb. 14 and enter- 
tained the Scribblers’ Club Feb. 19. Miss 
Elin L. Anderson, assistant director of 
the Eugenics Survey of Vermont, spoke 
recently in the church. * * Morrisville.— 
The Sunday school had a special program 
Feb. 11 for the work at Suffolk, Va. * * 
Northfield.—Rey. George H. Howes was 
the speaker at a civic meeting Feb. 26. 
Mrs. Howes was active in putting on the 
play given by the senior young people’s so- 
ciety Feb. 8. Mrs. Clara Holton had 
charge of the meeting of the Ladies’ Read- 
ing Circle Feb. 5. Charles P. McKnight, 
superintendent of schools, spoke to the 
Women’s Club, Feb. 2, and Mrs. H. A. 
Whitney, supervisor of music in the local 
school, gave a musical program. Mr. 
McKnight was host to the Winooski 
Valley Superintendents’ Association Feb. 
16. Prot. K. R. B. Flint was chairman of 
the symposium program at the Barre 
Civic Religious Meeting Feb. 25. Prof. 
Winston A. Flint recently spoke before the 
Woman’s Club. Prof. A. W. Peach spoke 
at the Rotary Club, St. Albans, Feb. 16. * * 
North Hatley.—The Sherbrooke Daily 
Record, Feb. 11, reported that Rev. Evan 
T. Evans delivered a “‘most inspiring ser- 
mon on “Be strong. Quit yourselves like 
men.’” The Ladies’ Aid met Feb. 22 
with Mrs. Mary C. Reed. * * North Mont- 
pelier.— The Ladies’ Sewing Club held a 
gentleman’s night recently at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Taft. * * Ran- 
dolph.—Ellen L. Ashley, widow of Ches- 
ter Pierce, died Feb. 25, 1934, aged ninety- 
one, at the home of her grandson, Chester 
E. Pierce. She was born March 30, 1843, 
at Barnard. She had lived most of her 
adult life in Rochester, where she was ac- 
tive in the choir, Sunday school and other 
service of the Universalist church, as well 
as in the community generally. * * Rich- 
mond.—The Convention Superintendent 
preached here to a large audience Feb. 11. 
He also spoke to the Sunday schoo] and to 
the Junior and Senior Christian Endeavor 
Societies. His sermon was on “Loyalty 
and Loyalty,” in recognition of denomina- 
tional and interdenominational rights and 
duties. Considerable progress has been 
made in the church and a spirit of harmony 
developed out of difficult conditions. Rev. 
Walter Raymond Blackmer is chairman of 
the Committee on Evangelism in the Ver- 
mont Congregational Conference and was 
director of the Windham Union Congrega- 
tional Association. The Louisa M. Smiley 
Circle of King’s Daughters met with Mrs. 
Matthew Barney Feb. 28, and joined with 
the Ladies’ Aid Circle in the World Day of 
Prayer Feb. 19. Blossom F. Goodrich is 
the superintendent of the Sunday school. 
The church cabinet, of. which the minister 
is chairman and Mrs. C. E. Falby secretary, 
is a new organization and consists of the 
heads of the different societies and meets 
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every two months. Rev. Vernon C. Har- 
rington, professor of philosophy at Mid- 
dlebury College, was the speaker at the 
Men’s Club in the Universalist church, 
Feb. 19. * * Rochester.—Rev. George H. 
Coftin, Quechee, officiated Feb. 24 at the 
funeral of Jennie Cleora Vinton, wife of 
Quincy M. Ford, who died Feb. 21. H.C. 
Brownson, chairman of the Universalist 
parish, is at the hospital in Hanover, N. H., 
where he underwent a successful operation... 
The Women’s Alliance held a very success- 
ful cabaret dance Feb. 22, Mrs. W. M. 
Huntington being chairman. * * Rutland. 
—Rev. Robt. D. Killam spoke over the 
radio Feb. 15 and beginning with Feb. 4 
his morning services are being broadcast. 
He gave an address at Legion Auxiliary de- 
fence meeting Feb. 16. He spoke at the 
annual meeting of the Rutland Free Li- 
brary Association Feb. 15, at the Rutland 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. Bert L. Stafford be- 
ing chairman, and spoke on “An Inter- 
pretation of the Life of Christ for Young 
People” at the Rutland-Proctor School of 
Religious Education Feb. 25 to March 4. 
The Women’s Mission Circle met with the 
president, Mrs. Bertha Stratton, Feb. 12. 
Burton E. Smith spoke at the Rutland 
Taxpayers’ Association Feb. 28. Donald 
Crossman, grand warden, paid an official 
I. 0. O. F. visit to Middlebury Feb. 14 and 
to Proctor Feb. 27. He is the youngest 
man ever to hold this office in the state. 
Henry C. Farrar was elected president of 
the Rutland Association of Life Under- 
writers Feb. 16. * * St. Aibans.—One of 
the casualties due to the election of a 
Democratic Administration was that of 
Col. Fred B. Thomas as collector of customs 
for Vermont. Our local cause lost an in- 
valuable supporter, but not the state and 
province, as he has moved to Randolph, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Social Relations 
of the American Unitarian Association, is 
the author of “The Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation of Canada,” in the 
March issue of Church and Society, a 
monthly issued by the Congregational, 
Unitarian and Universalist Churches. 

Rey. and Mrs. Donald Guy Lothrop of 
Wakefield, Mass., announce the birth of 
a daughter March 12. 

The church in Methuen, Mass., is to 


_ open again on Easter Sunday, with Dr. A. 


Gertrude Harle as the preacher. Dr. 
Roger F. Hitz, General Superintendent, 
will oceupy the pulpit on April 8. Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester of Tufts College, will be 
the preacher on April 15. 

F. W. H. Weishaupt of 1832 Ingleside 
Terrace, Washington, a member of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
fell seven feet from a scaffolding in the 
Hotel Mayflower, March 10, fractured his 


where he lectured at the University Club 
Jan. 29. As past state commander of 
the American Legion he has often spoken 
at patriotic meetings and been an installing 
officer at anuual affairs. He has been men- 
tioned for the presidency of Norwich Uni- 
versity, of which he is a trustee. * * St. 
Johnsbury.—The young people have re- 
organized as the Young People’s Guild, Miss 
Gladys Ash prseident. * * Springfield.— 
Rev. H. Ef. Latham has begun another at- 
tractive course of sermons. The Sunday 
school attendance averaged higher than 
the year before and that year was higher 
than the preceding. Miss Ruth Ellison is 
the new president of the Friendship Ser- 
vice League, which heard Mrs. Barbara 
Hunting Feb. 14. Mrs. Hunting, state 
chairman of national defence in the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, attended the ninth 
annual Women’s Patriotic Conference in 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 24, 25 and 26, and 
has sinee spoken over the radio Feb. 19, 
at Hartland Feb. 21, Waterbury Feb. 22, 
Catholic Community Center, Rutland, 
Feb. 21, and the American Legion, Spring- 
field, Feb. 26. She was elected executive 
secretary of the Springfield Chapter of the 
Red Cross, Jan. 21, spoke at a regional 
meeting in Rutland, gave a travel talk on 
Morocco at District Legion meeting. She 
is also secretary of the Vermont Conference 
of Social Work. * * Stockbridge.—The 
Superintendent preached here Feb. 4 and 
taught in the Sunday school. He led in 
the restoration of the school library and 
this service is now being much used again. 
* * Notes.—World’s Prayer Day was ob- 
served Feb. 19 at Bellows Falls, Brattle- 
boro, Chester, Montpelier, Northfield, 
Richmond, Rutland, Springfield and other 
places. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


skull and died in an ambulance en route to 
the hospital. He was a house and sign 
painter whose family is unusually devoted 
to the work of the church. 

Mr. Victor A. Friend, as president of 
the Universalist General Convention, has 
sent a personal letter to all Universalist 
ministers urging less stereotyped services 
and more sermons dealing with the spiritual 
life instead of economic problems. 

Prof. Charles E. Packard, of the De- 
partment of Zoology in the University of 
Maine, is contributing a weekly article 
to The Portland Sunday Telegram. 

Rev. Clare Blauvelt, Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, and Rev. Max A. Kapp, have all 
conducted chapel services and lectured to 
students at St. Lawrence recently with 
great effect. 

Dr. Norman B. Nash, of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Cambridge, cap- 
tured the minds and hearts of all in at- 
tendance at the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting March 5, with an ad- 
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dress on ‘‘The Attitude of the Minister in 
the Conduct of, Worship.” 


Dr. H. M. Cary of Tokyo, under date of 
February 28, wrote that he was out of the 
hospital again after a minor operation and 
that his health was improved in every way. 


Miss Mary L. Wilder, who died recently 
in Malden, Mass., gave $1,000 to the Mal- 
den church and $500 to the King’s Daugh- 
ters’ Society of the old First Parish Church. 


Rey. Conard Rheiner was the preacher 
at the union service of the Universalist and 
Unitarian churches in Canton, Mass., on 
March 18. 


District of Columbia 

Washington.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. On Sunday, March 4, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, was 
in Washington and shared with Dr. Per- 
kins in conducting the service of worship. 
Besides reading the Scripture lesson and 
offering prayer he made a brief address, 
bringing the greetings of the fellowship of 
Universalist churches, expressing appre- 
ciation of the fine response which the 
church had made to the Loyalty Sunday 
appeal, testifying to the widespread in- 
terest in the work of the National Church 
throughout the denomination, and leaving 
with the people a glowing vision of the 
opportunity presented to liberal Christian- 
ity to meet the spiritual needs of men and 
women in these troublous times. The 
minister and the congregation gave to 
Dr. Etz a more than perfunctory welcome, 
and wish that he might be able to come 
often. Sunday, March 11, was observed as 
Young People’s Sunday. The Young 
People’s Union attended as a body and the 
significance of the day was further em- 
phasized by the presence of a good number 
of older young people, formerly members 
of the Union and still having interest in its 
activities. Betty Smallman read the 
scriptures, Margaret Chapman offered 
prayer, and Miriam Uppercue received the 
offering and announced a congregational 
hymn. The hymns were chosen by the 
Union. Dr. Perkins’ sermon on “Jesus and 
His Family, or the Price of Loyalty,” in 
the Lenten series on “Jesus and Some 
People He Met,’ was appropriate to the 
day. It dealt with the problem confront- 
ing Jesus o1 adjusting himself to relation- 
ship with a family that sought to suffocate 
his idealism and loyalty to his mission in 
well-meant but uncomprehending affection. 
In the late afternoon Dr. Perkins met the 
Y. P. C. U. as a group for instruction, as 
part of the church school curriculum, in 
the meaning and value of church-member- 
ship. Supper was served at seven o’clock, 
at which the older young people acted as 
hosts, followed by an evening of group 
singing around the piano and informal 
social fellowship before the hearth-fire in 
the parish house. 


Illinois 
Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 


& 


vice-president of the General Convention 
and its fiscal agent, spent five days in 
Unity parish, to the great pleasure and 
profit of our people. Friday evening he at- 
tended the parish dinner and spoke 
briefly. Sunday morning, March 4, he 
occupied the pulpit, his theme being, ‘‘Our 
Larger Horizons.”’ He addressed the adult 
class and attended Y. P. C. U. in the eve- 
ning, participating in an animated dis- 
cussion of the question, “Is a Lie ever 
Justifiable?”’ Monday evening, at the 
home of the moderator, Holbrook Mul- 
ford, he conferred for two hours with the 
trustees and fifteen other lay leaders on 
the best methods of local church financing. 
On succeeding days he visited parishes at 
Racine, Sycamore and Joliet, going to 
Muncie, Indiana, for Sunday, March 11. 


Iowa 


Webster City.—Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D.D., pastor. Loyalty Sunday was 
observed and a generous offering sent the 
General Convention. The annual report 
of the church shows good work done the 
past year. 

Mitchellville—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. At our annual meeting two new 
trustees were elected, Miss Elva Tucker 
and Mr. E. A. Patterson of Des Moines. 
We observed Loyalty Sunday, sending the 
offering to the General Convention. We 
are planning for Easter, new members and 
christening services. Our Universalist 
Comrades are active. 

Mt. Pleasant—Rev. Laura B. Galer, 
pastor. The church observed Education 
Day with a special offering that more than 
paid the quota. The entire month of 
February was observed as a season of ed- 
ucation in race relations, with a special 
service on Feb. 11 arranged to show Negro 
contributions to American culture. The 
pastor has been active in promoting a 
county School of Leadership Training un- 
der the International Council, and acted on 
the administrative committee and also as 
registrar of the school, which was held for 
three weeks in February. Seven de- 
nominations cooperated. On Feb.18 at the 
Keokuk Unitarian church Mrs. Galer 
assisted at the ordination and installation 
of the new pastor, Wayne Steele, and that 
same evening the Mt. Pleasant church en- 
joyed hearing Dr. Charles R. Joy, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, who had come 
to lowa for the ceremony at Keokuk. 


Massachusetts 


Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
Youth week was fittingly observed by the 
Y. P. C. U. Sunday, March 11. Full 
charge of all services was taken by the 
young people. At the church school ses- 
sion, Woodward Walker gave the story, 
Merilah Leach read the responses, Lois 
Upton gave the prayer, Emery Lander 
announced the offering, Elmer Parker an- 
nounced the hymns and June Hadley gave 
the announcements. At the morning ser- 


vice the new chorus choir of young people 
sang, Merilah Leach read the Psalm, 
William Daniels gave the prayer, Alden 
Monroe read the scripture, Virginia Bar- 
nett gave the announcements and HE. 
Hartwell Daley gave the sermon. The 
sermon appears in this issue of the Leader. 
Paul George played ““Trees” on the organ. 
At the devotional service in the evening, 
Lois Upton led the meeting, using as her 
topic, “Fifteen Years from Now.’’ She 
pointed out what the young people would 
be in the life of the church in its future. 
She ended the meeting with a candlelight 
prayer service. .On Wednesday evening 
of Youth Week the Y. P. C. U. held a 
party in the Dickson Memorial Hail, and 
had as guests the young people of the 
Crombie Street Congregational Church. 
A fine evening of games and dancing was 
enjoyed. The entire week was a big suc- 
cess. 
Pennsylvania 

Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
Over ninety gathered for the annual meet- 
ing and the reports were excellent. The 
cantata, given by the regular chorus choir 
of the church under our minister of music, 
Mrs. Sluyter, on Christmas Sunday has 
been declared one of the best ever. Our 
pastor is on the job five times every Sunday 
and will begin his twenty-first year April 
first. Stella Marek Cushing was with us 
recently and gave a Czechoslovakian pro- 
gram to over 250, and won everybody 
without exception. She will come again 
and soon. The Ladies’ Society had one of 
their unusual years, adding more than 
$1,200 to their treasury. It would do 
some of our big city churches good to see 
us carry on. Weare ignoring adverse con- 
ditions as much as possible. Recently we 
served 209 county school directors a two- 
course dinner in less than forty-five 
minutes. Our annual candle-light service, 
under the direction of Mrs. Kershner, 
eclipsed all preceding ones. The church 
was crowded. Mrs. Kershner is already at 
work on next year’s candle-light service 
and has thirty-four ambassadors from 
foreign countries sending her New Year’s 
greetings. If you want something novel in 
candle-light service write her. 

Standing Stone.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, 
pastor. The Standing Stone people are 
assuming responsibility and doing many 
things highly commendable. During their 
pastor’s illness they had several services 
by themselves. They have a splendid 
young people’s choir. The Ladies’ Society 
is vigorous under Mrs. Harry Bush as 
president. The Friendship Club draws 
good-sized crowds and does a highly com- 
mendable literary and musical service. 
They recently gave a splendid play in the 
County Tournament. 

ie] ak 


FERRY BEACH REUNIONS 


The Boston Reunion will be held Fri- 
day, April 20, at the Church of the Re- 
demption. Plans for reunions in other 
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sections are under consideration. Notices 
containing details about making reserva- 
tions, etc., will be sent to members and 
_ friends of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion. 
Robert F. Needham, Secretary. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 375) 


Are the Colleges Rotten? 


Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges. By 
Dan Gilbert. (Dulfer Printing Co., 
San Francisco.) 


This book reminds us of the nasty boy 
who liked to get others into a dark corner 
to tell them about all the evil things other 
people were doing. He enjoyed the feel- 
ing of superiority and he relished the 
retailing of things he would of course not 
mention unless he had to. The author 
draws a picture of college students which is 


based on a tew such tragedies as one might, 


find in any community. He would like us 
to believe that sociology and psychology, 
as taught in American colleges, offer a 
deliberate inducement to young men and 
women to be entirely lawless and indecent, 
and that the majority of students sur- 
render to “‘subversive” teaching. Passages 
are taken from important (and some wholly 
unimportant) works, separated from their 
context, and some ot the most useful 
leaders in the academic world are pictured 
as busy crucifying Christ by teaching 
atheism, sex-perversion, unregulated self- 
expression, and unmentionable practices. 
What purport to be ‘‘case studies” are of- 
fered to support the indictment. 

The picture is absurdly false in outline 
and in details. It raises questions about 
the author’s mind which psychologists 
would quite bluntly answer with little re- 
gard for his feelings. If the contents of 
the book have been used in the pulpit, as 
one suspects has been the case, they have 
probably interested only those who like 
salacity wrapped in a pious coating. In 
effect, if not in intent, the book is in the 
same class as some of those which the au- 
thor, with righteous indignation, holds up 
to fundamentalist scorn. 

* * 


Archeology and Truth 


The Spade and the Bible. By W. W. 
Prescott. (Revell. $2.00.) 


We are offered in this book the convic- 
tions of a student of the Scriptures who is 
satisfied that archeology has endorsed the 
literal interpretation of the Bible narra- 
tives. There was a flood in Noah’s time; 
the foundations of the Tower of Babel have 
been unearthed; and we can in the same 
way substantiate the statements of all 
Biblical authors! And this is important to 
Mr. Prescott, for confidence in the relia- 
bility of the Scriptures as a historical 
record is ‘‘a necessary preliminary to sav- 
ing faith.’ It is, indeed, an evidence of 
divine compassion that at a time when 
effort is being made to prejudice so many 
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minds against the Bible there should be 
such a complete vindication of its historical 
accuracy. 

So much said, why say more? Those who 
wish so to read the Bible will find their 
preference supported by the words of this 
author. Those who have abandoned such 
a point of view will not be convinced by 
Mr. Prescott’s ‘‘evidence.”’ 

* ok 
LONDON BOY CHORISTERS 
At the Church of the Redemption 


The celebrated English Boy Choristers 
of London, in Boston in connection with 
their tour of Canada and New England, 
have been secured for a special musical 
service at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, on Palm Sunday at 10.45 a. m., 
March 25. Each of the boys in the choir 
is a soloist in one of the prominent London 
churches. The choir is directed by Carlton 
Borrow, sub-organist of Chapel Savoy, 
London. 

* * 
BROADCAST BY THE WASHINGTON 
CHURCH CHOIR 


The choir of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church will broadcast the por- 
tion of Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption”’ dealing 
with the Crucifixion on the afternoon. of 
Good Friday, March 30, from 2.30 to 8 
o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s coast to 
coast network. This will be a contribution 
by the Columbia System to the observance 
of Good Friday and will be announced un- 
der the caption of the National Capital 
Choir. Dr. Perkins, pastor of the church, 
will pronounce the benediction, thus iden- 
tifying the choir with the church where it 
regularly sings. Local arrangements may 
prevent some stations from putting on 
the program. Universalists throughout 
the country may find out by consulting 
local Columbia broadcasting stations. 

Gounod’s “Redemption,” Part I, will 
be sung in full at the Good Friday service 
at the National Memorial Church in the 
evening. The afternoon broadcast will be 
an excerpt from the larger work. 

* OK 


ORDINATION OF JOSEPH WAYNE 
HASKELL 


The auditorium of the Community 
Church in Danvers, Mass., was completely 
filled on Thursday evening, March 15, at 
the ordination of the young minister of 
the chureh, Mr. J. Wayne Haskell. This 


_isa church made up of the former Unitarian 


and Universalist churches of Danvers. 
For several years, to July 1, 1933, Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk was the pastor. 

Mr. Haskell is a graduate of Boston 
University, holding the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. He is now studying in 
the School of Theology in Boston Uni- 
versity. Formerly he was director of re- 
ligious education in the North Attleboro 
Universalist church, being associated with 
Rev. Charles A. Haney. Then tor two 


years he held a similar position with a large 
Methodist Episcopal church in Daven- 
port, Iowa. He has been a licensed Uni- 
versalist lay preacher for several years. 
Rev. Kenneth R. Henley, Maple Street 
Congregational Church, Danvers, had the 
scripture reading and prayer. The sermon 
was given by Rev. John H. Leamon of the 
Melrose Highlands Congregational Church. 
The ordination vow and right hand of 
fellowship were given by Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, Superintendent of the Universalist 
Churches of Massachusetts. ‘The prayer 
of ordination was given by Dr. George E. 
Huntley, minister of the Universalist 
church in Peabody, Mass. Rey. Charles 
A. Haney of Newtonville gave the charge 
to the minister, and Dr. Edward H. Cotton, 
pastor of the Unitarian church in Marble- 
head, gave the charge to the parish. Rev. 
J. Wayne Haskell spoke the benediction. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


E. Hartwell Daley is a member of the 
Methodist church and of the Y. P. C. U. 
of the Universalist church in Salem, Mass. 
He is a student in the Essex Agricultural 
School at Middleton, Mass. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Rey. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire State Convention and 
Superintendent of Churches. 

Rev. R. Homer Gleason is minister of 
the Universalist church in Rochester, 
Minn. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman is minister 
of the Independent Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), Bangor, Maine. 

Rev. Charles Graves is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregationa] Society 
of Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister of the 
Methodist Church in England. 


* * 


WHEN COUDEN PREACHED 


The infinite variety that is possible where 
Universalists foregather never was better 
illustrated than at the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting on March 12. Also 
there was revealed matchless Universalist 
skill in planning. 

With Rev. Wm. Couden of Providence, 
one of the ultra-conservatives of the faith, 
as preacher, the program committee went 
into the silence and evolved an invitation 
to an ultra-humanist, Rev. Donald Lester, 
to conduct the devotions. Then as they 
had Mr. Couden, a Trinitarian, to do the 
preaching, they invited the Monday Club 
of Unitarians to hear him. Thus the 
meeting hit all the high spots and low 
spots—beginning with an emphatic state- 
ment of man the only god and coming up 
to an equally emphatic enunciation ot the 
necessity of faith in the incarnation of 
Jesus and the sublime mystery of the 
Trinity. Solemnly and courteously the Uni- 
tarians took it all in and departed decor- 
ously to their own bailiwick down the 
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street to refresh themselves and think it 
over. 

And to assist in Mr. Lester’s devotional 
service, he had given him as soloist a 
colored man who strayed in and volun- 
teered his services. He rendered “Steal 
away to Jesus,” “Rise and shine,” and 
“My God is so high you can’t get over Him, 
so low you can’t get under Him, so broad 
you can’t get around Him, you have to get 
to Him by the Lamb’’—all of which Lester 
took without blinking. 

Then arose William Couden, one of the 
best loved of our ministers, and preached 
so that even the wayfaring man could com- 
prehend what it was all about. 

What theories are held about man? he 
asked. Among others there are these. 
Man is utterly vile. Man is hopelessly un- 
intelligent. Man is feeble and utterly 
insignificant. Man is utterly worthless, 
abysmally moronic, infinitely insignificant. 
Great theologies have been built on the de- 
pravity of human nature. There is some 
warrant for the theory in our own en- 
thronement of sin and the vile stuff that 
comes from the press. But most of us 
realize that if man is sinful, man also has a 
conscience. In this vile creature there is 
love, a thirst for beauty, a capacity to 
dream. If Barnes says, ‘“‘Astronomically 
speaking, man is negligible,’’ Coe can reply, 
‘““Astronomically speaking, man is the 
astronomer.” 

Then did Mr. Couden deal with the 
humanists. “‘A new cult is on the way,” 
he said. ‘It is the worship of man him- 
selfi—not as a little lower than the angels 
but at the apex At least they offer some- 
thing definite to worship in place of what 
the rationalists have given us—a God with 
his features rubbed out. When science 
gives us a god who is just a colleetion of 
generic attributes, it about erases him from 
my consciousness. At least this can be 
said for the new cult, about all we know 
has come to us through man. The great 
innate craving of the race, however, is for a 
God who knows and loves humanity. 

“Consider Jesus. Had I turned to music 
I do not believe that I should have left out 
Beethoven. Had I turned to science I 
do not believe that I should have left out 
Descartes, the father of science. As I 
have taken up religion, I cannot leave out 
Jesus. 

“Tf we do take Jesus as a supremie guide 
in religion how can we leave out his inner 
life? ‘He that hath seen me,” said Jesus, 
‘hath seen the father.’ In this new cult 
there are some who see more than they 
profess, for they walk far closer to the ideal 
than I do. 

“Christ is the answer to the world’s 


need—God in Christ. Christianity is 
not a way of life. It is Christ’s way of 
life. 


“Most of my friends know that I am a 
Trinitarian of the old-fashioned type. 
None of your fine spun theories of heredity 
and environment explain Christ to me. 


The life of a believer in Christ does have 
joy, laughter, courage, peace. 

“The current effort to dose a sick man 
with things that please him is religious 
quackery. Say what you please about the 
Oxford Group movement, the Salvation 
Army, Christian Science, I say to you they 
are bringing souls to Christ, and that is 
what counts. Most of our churches are 
living at a poor dying rate. Man inevit- 
ably suffers when he leaves Christ. With 
Christ in the heart almost any program 
can be a success—Nazi, Fascist, Socialist, 
even Capitalist. 

“Like St. Patrick, whose birthday we 
are about to celebrate, I bind myself to the 
platform of Christ.” 

Dr. Lowe presided, and announced the 
death of Rev. Wm. A. Pratt of Cedar 
Rapids, and his funeral at North Wey- 
mouth on the morrow. Healso announced 
a committee on May pilgrimages— Messrs. 
Merrill, Leining and Stevens. 


* ** 


FORTY YEARS IN ONE CHURCH 


At the First Universalist Church in Rox- 
bury, Wednesday evening, March 14, 
R. Franz Reissmann, organist and musical 
director, celebrated his fortieth anniversary 
as organist of the church. A large number 
of the members and former members of 
the church, friends, and fraternal and 
musical associates were present to do 
honor to a talented musician and loyal 
friend. 

At eight o’clock Mr. Reissmann, as- 
sisted by Mr. William W. Walker, gave a 
wonderful recital in the church auditorium. 

After the recital the Roxbury church 
held a reception for Mr. and Mrs. Reiss- 
mann and family. During the evening a 
beautiful bouquet of roses was presented 
to Mrs. Reissmann and a silver bowl to 
Mr. Reissmann. 

Perhaps the outstanding point of interest 
in the record is that in all the forty years 
that Mr. Reissmann has served the church 
as organist he has not missed a single 
morning service of worship—a record to be 
proud of. 

Mr. Reissmann was born in Dresden, 
Germany, and received his musical educa- 
tion from his father, who still resides in 
Germany, and who was at one time musical 
director for the King of Saxony. ‘‘Franz,’’ 
as he is called by a host of friends, came to 
America as a boy of seventeen, after 
studying for a few years at the Musical 
Conservatory at Leipzig. Soon after ar- 
riving in this country he found his funds 
gone and for some time depended on what 
he could earn as a laborer. This was not 
enough at times and he found himself 
stranded on Boston Common. After 
many days of hardship and privation he 
was able to establish himself in a private 
home, using his musical ability to pay his 
board. In March, 1894, he was engaged 
by a Mrs. Clark to play the piano in the 
chapel of the First Universalist Church, 
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the church having recently been burned. 
When the new church was erected on its 
present site he became the organist, com- 
peting against some of the best organists 
in Boston. Since that time he has faith- 
fully and loyally served the church, giving 
of his time, energy and great ability to all 
services and meetings of the church. 

For many years he gave lessons on the 
piano and organ, but in later years has re- 
stricted his playing largely to his church 
work and as organist for a large number of 
Masonic bodies. At present he is organist 
for all the grand bodies of Masonry of 
Massachusetts,.and is also organist for a 
large number of the Blue Lodge and Chap- 
ters of Boston and Greater Boston. 

* a 


DR. JOY AND DEAN SKINNER 
AT ROCKLAND 


The timely and vital nature of the an- 
nual Holy Week missions held at the Chan- 
ning Unitarian Church in Rockland, Mass., 
is to be maintained this year with a series 
of addresses on ‘“‘Religion and the Larger 
Community,” to be given by two widely- 
known and beloved liberal leaders under 
auspices of the Unitarian lLaymen’s 
League. 

There will be five evening meetings, 
beginning next Sunday, March 25, and 
continuing through Thursday, March 29. 
The hour is 8 o’clock. Dr. Charles R. Joy, 
administrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts College 
School of Religion, Universalist clergy- 
man and leader of the Community Church 
of Boston, Mass., will alternate in deliver- 
ing the addresses and conducting the ques- 
tion periods, a traditional feature of 
League missions. Both men are members 
of the Mission Brotherhood. 

Following is the schedule of their pre- 
sentations: Sunday, March 25, ‘‘Religion 
and the Community,” Dr. Joy; Monday, 
March 26, ‘Religion and Education,” 
Dean Skinner; Tuesday, March 27, ‘‘Re- 
ligion in Industry,” Dr. Joy; Wednesday, 
March 28, ‘‘Religion in a Changing Social 
Order,” Dean Skinner; Thursday, March 
29, ‘“What Shall We Do with Our Lives?” 
Dr. Joy. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 65 
p.m. every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universale 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
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casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lee- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 


Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 
x x 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


* * 
LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten services, 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 14 to March 30, 
at Tremont Temple, Lorimer Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches, 

March 26. Rev. W. Quay Rosselle, First Baptist 
Church, Malden. 

March 27. Dean Vaughan Dabney, Andover-New- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

March 28. Rev. Dwight Bradley, First Church (Con- 
gregational), Newton. 

March 29. Rey. L. O. Hartman, Editor and Mana- 
ger Zion’s Herald. 

March 30. Good Friday (12 to 3 p.m.). 12, Rev. 
James Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple. 12.30, 
Rev. Clarence W. Dunham, Pilgrim Church (Congre- 
gational), Dorchester. 12.55, Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, First Universalist Church, Lynn. 1.20, Rev. 
Sven G. Youngert, Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Waltham. 1.45, Rev. William R. Leslie, St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church, Brookline. 2.10, Rev. F. 
King Singiser, First Baptist Church, Watertown. 
2.35, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First Church (Congre- 
gational), Cambridge. 

er 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship granted to Rev. Frank S. Gredler of the 
Unitarian Church in accordance with rules govern- 
ing dual fellowship. 

Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 

March 5, 1934. 

x x 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
Lenten Season—1934 

March 26. Rev. E. C. Herrick, D. D., president 
Andover Newton Theological School. 

x * 
WANTED—H YMNBOOKS 


Would like to correspond with individual or or- 
ganization having copies of ‘Church Harmonies, 
New and Old” which are not being used. 

Pastor First Universalist Church, 
Caribou, Maine. 
Kg 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-fifth annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New Haven, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and 15, 1934. 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
meg 
PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. W. J. Arms has received thefellowship of the 
Pennsylvania Universalist Convention on transfer 
from the Illinois Fellowship Committee. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Fred S. Abbott 


Mrs. Anna LaVern Abbott, wife of Fred S. Abbott, 
died at her home in Rutland, Vt., on Sunday eve- 
ning, Mareh 4. During her thirty years of residence 
in the city she had shown keen interest in all com- 
munity projects and had been a devoted worker in 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church and its auxiliary 
societies. 


She was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Nelson Putnam, of Barnard, Vt. Her early life was 
spent in Barnard, where she was active in the his- 
toric Universalist church. She began playing the 
organ for church services when only thirteen years 
old. Mrs. Abbott was a woman of firm religious 
faith and of singularly beautiful character. 

She is survived by her husband and by her sister, 
Mrs. George E. Huntley of Peabody, Mass. 

Funeral services were held in the church at Rut- 
land on March 7, being conducted by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D., who was assisted by the pastor, 
Rey. Robert D. Killam. The members of the La- 
dies’ Aid Society and the Mission Circle attended 
in a body. 


AUNT MARTHA specializes in blessings for 


invalids, convalescents, etc. So-called 
Sunshine Boxes arranged, daily tokens sent, 
etc. Original ideas. Personal attention 
given each case. $1.00 and up. Writefor de- 
tails. Martha A. Woolley, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Personality and Religion 


April 2. Human Personality 
April 9. A Personal God 
April 16. A Finite Personal God 
April 23. Personal Religion 
April 30. Social Religion 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Borden Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho:e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A, COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoe 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and L. +: 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dear. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 
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Crackling 


Katherine Cornell’s dressing room was 
once the scene of the separate and chance 
arrivals of three such weird sisters as 
Theda Bara, Mrs. Leslie Carter, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. I tried to do the 
honors—surely the great Mrs. Campbell 
knew the great Mrs. Carter. ‘‘Honored, 
honored!’’ Mrs. Campbell boomed, and 
then, without relinquishing the infuriated 
hand of Mrs. Carter, she confided to me in 
a whisper that rattled the theater, ‘‘I 
thought she was dead.”— Alexander W ooll- 
cott in Cosmopolitan. 

Patient: ‘‘Doctor, I’m bothered with a 
queer pain. When I bend forward, stretch 
out my arms and make a semicircular 
movement with them, a sharp sting comes 
in my left shoulder.” 

Doctor: ““But why make such motions?” 

Patient: “Well, if you know any other 
way for a man to get on his overcoat, I 
wish you’d let me know.’—Saint John 
Telegraph-Journal. 

* * 

When the doctor arrived he found the 
patient in tears. 

“Cheer up, my good man,” he said, 
“you'll pull through.” 

“It isn’t that, doctor,” groaned the pa- 
tient, ‘‘but just think of all the money I’ve 
spent for apples to keep you away.”— 
London Humor. 

* * 

Truck driver, killed in a collision with a 
passenger train here, met death, a coroner’s 
jury decided Friday, by driving too fast 
and being unable to stop in time. The 
verdict added this sentence: 

“He should be more careful at crossings.” 
—Des Moines paper. 

We don’t care about the tax on cosme- 
tologists, but we don’t like this new jargon. 
Cosmetologist! What has become of the 
old-fashioned beautician? And where 
have the facial ameliorationists gone?—- 
F, P. A. in New York Herald Tribune. 

* k 

Ad in English paper: ‘‘He’s probably 
dead now, but if not, I should like the 
motor-cyclist who cut in between my car 
and a coach near Pothill on Sunday to 
know that his survival owes nothing to my 
good wishes.”’—Boston Transcript. 


He: “I shall never marry until I meet a 
woman who is my direct opposite.” 

She (encouragingly): “‘Well, Mr. Duffer, 
there are numbers of intelligent girls in this 
neighborhood.”— New Outlook. 

* * 

“Did you ever attend a school for stut- 
tering?” 

“N-n-no, I j-j-j-just picked it up.”’—- 
Purple Parrot. 

“Does your husband always lie to you?”’ 

“No, some nights I’m too tired to ask 
questions.” — Jester. 
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Are You Mentally Healthy? 


by 
Frank Durward Adams 


Ke) 


Made into a beautiful pamphlet 


Sold for ten cents each 


fo} ; 


The following are the chapters: 


1. The Even Temper 

2. The Alert Intelligence 

3. Socially Considerate Behavior 
4. The Happy Disposition 


& 


Order now of the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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